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ING’S S$ COLLEGE, LONDON. _—_SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in THEOLOGY, the 
@Lassics, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERATU RE, and 
HISTORY, under the Superintendence of the Princ get and 
Professors. the Rev. T. G. Hall, R Browne, and T. Dale, 
will be RE-OPE NE Don Tuesday Ay the Ist of October 

The Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the Orie ental, 
and ot ee r Foreign Languages, will also be resumed. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The Winter Session will commence on 
Tuesday next, a on a Arnott will deliver the Introduc- 
tory Lecture, at pene cack, P.M. precisely. 

CIVIL ENGINEE RING, &c.—This department, under the 
Superintendence of Professors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, and 
Wheatstone, and Mr. pradies. | a =< - aes Mr. J. Ten- 
nant, will be re-opened on 

JUNIOR iy PARTME NTS os The Wihkcten Classes will 
commence on Tuesday next. a 

#%th Sept. 1839. J. LONSDALE, B.D. Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. np 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—SESSION 1839- 

The Classes will commence on TUESDAY, October . ‘at Two 
o'clock, when Mctay seced Lange he B. Wittiams, M.D. will 
deliver a Lecture introduc to his Course on the PRIN- 
CIPLES and PRACTICE of Ml SDICINE. 

The Course to be gentioned on future days at Six p.m. On 
the same day, at Thre: lock, Dr. Grant will commence his 
Course on COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

r Lectures will begin as follows: 
NATOMY v= Prgfonser Quain, October 2, at 10 0 "clock. 
Cae STRY..Professor Graham. ditto, at 11 o'clock. 
Hy bl and PHYSIOLOGY .. Professor Sharpey, M.D. ditto, 


clock. 
MATERIA MEDIC A.-Prof. Thomson, M.D. ditto, at 3 o’clock. 
SURGERY ..Professor Cooper. ditto, at 7 o'clock. 
MIDWIFERY ..Prof. — M.D. October 3, at 9 o’clock a.m. 
Sept. 25, 1839. COOPER, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON Secretary to the Council. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND LAWS.—Session 1839-40. 
The Session will casas on Tuesday, the 15th October. 
LATIN..Professor Key, A.M. 
.»Professor meee, - M. 
EB REW.. Professor Hur 
ARABIC, PERSIAN, and THINDUSTANI..Prof. Falconer, A.M. 
CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Professor Rev. 


uel Kidd. 
exciisi LANGUAGE and LITERATURE..Prof. Latham, 


Ay: LANGUAGE and LereeaTuRe..» rof. Merlet. 
TALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATL Be 2.-Prof. Pepoli, 
GERMAN LANGUAGE.. Teacher, 2 wee ich, 
MATHEMATICS Ereicons De Morg: 
TUR OSOPHY and aS T ‘RONOMY .. Professor 
este’ 


CHE} Misty” ‘Pyactical, Course, commencing in January)... 








CHEMISTRY (Course for the Matriculation Examination in 
Arts at the University of London)..Professor Graham 
nora: Junior | Class do. (commencing in Apell).<Pretecsee 
ind 
ZOOLOK Ay Professor Grant, M 
raieorn OF MIND and LOGIC..Professor the Rev. J. 


ENGLISH. sH LAW (commencing 5th Nov.)..Prof. Carey, A.M. 
JURISPRU DENCE (commencing 4th Nov.).. Prof. Graves, A.M. 
CIV ALF ~~~ peeemeiandamaeemees De Morgan, Graham, and 


Sylve: 
SCHOOL M ASTERS’ COUURES..Pesteeser Key, De Morgan, 

Sylvester, and Malden. 

FLAHERTY SC Pe ARPS. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of 50/. per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1840 to ite best proficient in Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy among the Students of the Col- 
lege under the age of twenty years. e Examination will take 
place in the second week in October. A similar Scholarship for 
proficiency in Classics will be awarded i in 1841, and in subsequent 
years, alternately, for proficiency in C lassics, and in Mathema- 
ties and Natural Philosophy. Printed copies of the Regulations 
qucerning these Scholarships may be had on application at the 


The Session ¢ the Pogulty of Medicine commences on Ist 
October. The J aor School re-opens 24th September. 
3rd September, 1 
HENRY Y MALDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the ¢ Council. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
TO MASTERS OF UNENDOWED SCHOOLS AND 


The EVENING LECTURES to SCHOOLMASTERS and 
USHERS in GREEK, LATIN, MAT — ' res and NA 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY, will be resumed on WEDNE SSDAY, 
October 23, and will be continued on W -tL and Fridays, 
from Seven to Nine, P.M., during the Session. Fee of Admit- 
tance to the four Classes, u. 10s. ; for a Single Class, 1/. Persons 
actually engaged as Schoolmasters in unendowed Schools, or as 
Ushers, and having attended the above Lectures during two 
Sessions, and submitted to Examination, may be recognized as 
Students of the College, and enabled te graduate in the Univer- 
sity of London.—Further particulars may be obtained at the 


Office of the Coll hone. 
Sept. 24, 1839. RY wt LDEN, Dean ofthe Faculty of Arts. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
MASSION HOUSE SCHOOL, HammMer- 
smitH. Established A.D. 1800. 

The Course of Education embraces the Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, taught by the Princi- 
pals, who have had 20 years’ experience, and the elementary 
and higher branches of the Mathematics, Merchants’ Accounts, 
History, Geography, &c. by Masters of first-rate abilities. Seru- 
pulous attention is paid to the Moral and Religious Instruction, 
as well as to the Domestic Comfort of the Pupils. Many Gen- 
tlemen ———_ d at this School have gained College honours ; 
some are disti shed members of the learned professions, and 
Others most oneoe ssfully engaged in the commervial pursuits of 
this and other countries. ‘lerms moderate.—Prospectuses may 

had at the School ; of William Knight, Esq. 6, Euston-place, 

“uston-square; Mr. Ww acey, Bookseller, 4, Old’ Broad-street ; 3 
Mr. Robinson, 3ookseller, 40, High wy and Mr. Bailliére, 
Bookseller, 219, Regent-street. —NB. ysician of eminence 
attends the Establishment, without ' ue anes to the pupils. 











( CERO HALL SCHOOL, ENFIELD, | 
Mippvesex, by T. WEARE.—YOU NG GENTLEMEN 

are liberally Boarded, and carefully Instructed in English, at 
25 Guineas per Annum; including the Classics and Mathema- 
tics, 35 Guineas per Annum. Washing, 2} Guineas per Annum. 

—Keferees: Rev. J. ¢ a. Kingsland ; Rev. } Devi S, 
‘Tottenham ; W. Tassie, E: 20, Leicester-square ; D. Niel, 
Esq. Stock Exc hange ; Mr. Davies Surgeon, 126, fiolbors. hill; 

an Mr. Cavell, 7, Gray’ s Inn-plac 


DUCATION IN CE.—An ENGLIsH 
Lapy, who has resided with her daughters in Paris for 

some years at a French Establishment for Young Ladies, is now 
in London during the Vacation, for the purpose of escorting to 
Paris any Pupils who may be confided to her care. They will 
have all the advantages of a good French Education in a most 
desirable Establishment; in addition to which they will not 
sleep in the ordinary 4 — r Spe attend a Pro- 
testant church with the lady h f and her daughters, and 
mndeviating attention will be ala ro their morals, habits, com- 
forts, &c.—Unexceptionable references will be given. and ex- 
pec an. —Cards of address, with reference to an interview, may 
e had at Mr. Hawksby’s,Chemist, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
I TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Eowarps-street, Port- 
man-square, 
The Delivery of LECTURES at above Institution will 
commence on MONDAY NEXT, Sept 
erms of Subscription for the =. Reading Room, Li- 
brary, and Literary Meetings, Two Guineas per Annum, or 26s. 
= Fialf-year. Each Member is allowed to introduce a Lady to 
e Lectu 
Classes for Instruction it = French, German, Music, and Che- 
mistry. . H. GARNETT, Hon. Secretary. — 


GCHOOL of DESIGN for the EDUCATION 

STS and INST aucTim of AMATEURS in the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of DRAWING and PAINTING, 
possessing every requisite for the poke ofthe Human Figure, 
anatomically, as well as in its full developement of perfect 
beauty and expression, combined with the principles of Geo- 
metry, Optics, Perspective, and other branches of the Fine Arts, 
forming also a Probationar Se hool forthe Royal Academy.—A 
Vacancy for a Pont in t ouse.—Terms may be had at 
6, Charlotte-street Resmaabanr. cornerof Streatham-street. 


—_oe SOCIETY.—Norice is hereby 

that the ol dy by : SLECTRICAL SO- 

CIE Tt ‘will he RESUMED s NING, October 1, 

1839, in the Theatre of the Gallery of Pr: actical Science, No. 7, 

Adelaide-street, West Strand, and that they will be continued 

on the Evenings of the First and Third "Tuesdays in every 
Month. The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock precisely. 

Sept. 14, 1839. ( Pycreet of the Committee,) 
BRAYLEY, Jun. Secretary. 


ROYAL Duaramany Fe) DISE. Eases OF THE EAR, 
No AN- T. 

R. CURTIS will commence his next COURSE 
of LECTURES on the ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and 
PATHOLOGY of the EAR, on TUESDA AY, October). —For par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. Curtis, at his house, 2, Soho-square.— 
r. C.’s Map of the Anatomy of the Ear, and Chart of its various 
ia with the Modes of Treatment, for the use of Students 

and Practitioners, may be had of all Medical Booksellers. 


TPHE BRITISH & AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
55. Moorgate-street, London. —Capital, £1,000.000 sterling. 

The Directors of this Bank do hereby give notice, that they 
trausact every kind of banking and money business relating to 
the Australasian Colonies and New Zealand. 

Bills and letters of credit are granted upon the colonial esta- 
blishments of the Bank at an exchange of 1. 10s. percent. Ap- 
proved bills, drawn upon parties resident in either of the said 
colonies, are cashed, or remitted for collection. Advances are 
made on the security of approved consignments to the colonies, 
and investments are effected upon the security of landed pro- 
perty in Australasia for account of parties ordering the same. 

Any person having business to transact in relation to the 
Australasian colonies, may obtain information and advice re- 
garding the same from the Managing Director, who has resided 
in Australia, and every application respecting business meets 
with a attention. 

order, FREDERIC BOUCHER 

July 41, 1839. 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars of the operations, &c. of 
this Bank, may be had at the Office, 55. Moorgate-street. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS.— 

TWENTY PER CENT.—Notice is hereby given, that 

the above Return will be allowed to such Persons as have com- 

pleted Seven Years’ Insurance, during the last year, in their next 
payments of Premium and Duty. 

50, Regent-street, Piccadilly. J. A. BEAUMONT, Sec. 


METROPOLITAN | LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 


Direc 

John Allcard, 4 “Thomas H. Hall, Esq. 

Richard Low Be Esq. Charles Hensley, Esq. 

Edmund C. Buxton, Esq. Joseph Hoare, sq. 

John Burgess, Esq. Francis Maubert, Fat. 

William ‘lay, Esq. M.P. Joe »ph Pease, Esq. } 

James Dawson, Exq. John Taylor, Fea. 

Thomas I owter, Esq. J. Scholefield, Esq. M.P. 

Francis Fox, E John Travers, Esq. 

W. Storrs Fry, "Esa George Vaughan, Esq. 

The Directors he eke give Notice to Members whose Pre- 
miums fall due on the 5th of Oc eeper tent. that the same must 
be paid within Thirty days from that dat 

The leading. reo le of the Soc iety is the APPROPRIATION 
of the E of the PROFITS (UNDIMINISHED by 

AGENC Y 4 COMMISSIONS by way of reduction in the pre- 
miums of Members of five years'standing. 

The Premiums of Members (who are the only Proprietary) 
are payable yearly, half-yearly, or quanteriy, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, Sth of April, 5th of July, and Sth of October; either of 
which several days constitutes the commencement of the Year 
to Members. Persons, therefore, desirous of entering the So- 
ciety as Members on ‘the 5th of October next, should appear 
at the Office on or before that day. 

RICHD. HEATHFIELD, Superintendent. 

Princes-street, Bank, Sept, 2, 1839. 




















» Managing Director. 











GLOBE INSURANCE, 
Paty Macrand Cornuiiy, Lonpon. 
Established 1803. 
Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry Rowles, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
FIRE, ond. / FE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, 
, ONE MILLION STERLING, 

The oe iy — and invested, and entirely independent 
of the amount of premiums received: thereby affording to the 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, and without liability of partnership; 
which the Dire vod consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of gga or otherwise 
in the performance of a —— yOrd or dut 

ord er of the Board,) 
JOHN C iv ks DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and ( onditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &e. may be 
asnet at the Oilices in London, and of the Company's Agents 
in_the Country 

Insurances due at Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 
lath October 


}REE MASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
RANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 

Among the many advantages to the assured in this company 
are, the option of taking the profits in cash ; adding to the ae 
reducing the premium or receiving an annuity; of effe: 
assurances upon increasing or decreasing premiums ; ani 
out participation of profits at Te duced premiums; and of credit 
for half of the first five years’ premiums: policies not forfeited 
if premium remain unpaid at the time of becoming due. No 
error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. Lives below the ordi- 
nary stands urd of health insured at a moderate, yet proportionate, 
increase of rate—Facilities for effecting loans—The business of 
the Company not confined te the Masonic body. Commission 
allowed to Solicitors and Age 

A Director in vamontense dail 44 
JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Sec. 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, June 28, 1839. 


Ts ALFRED HOME and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE and MUTUAL ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, 

51, Old Broad-street. Directors. 

Duncan Davidson Alves, Esq. | Sir Woodbine Parish, K.C.H. 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. | Sir David Scott, Bart. 

Samuel Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Scott, Esq. 

Geo. Frederick Dickson, Esq. | Ernest A. Ste henson, Esq. 

Hon. E. H. Grimston, M.P. Major Tulloc b 

pa Telticoe, E sq. 

Wm. James Maxwell, Esq. 








Arthur Willis, E 
ute Hon. Eliot tT Yorke, M.P. 


Duncan Davidson Alves, — Ti ‘Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Granville Sharp, Esq. Asthur Willis, Esq. 


Edgar Corrie, Bea. | David = i, Esq. | J. "4 Walford, Esq. 
Secretary—Anthony Highmore 
Solicitors—Messrs. Maltby & Otter, 34, ola Moedctecet. 
idvantages «f this Association. 

An ample subscribed capital for the security of the assured, 
with the eventual advantages of a mutual life association 

Assurers admitted to the same rights as the Share shalders, and 
eligible to become Directors and Auditors. 

Four-fifths of the profits divided every five years, by addition 
to policies or reduction of premiums. 

Advances made to the assured, on giving security for future 
premiums and interest. 

An important and peculiar feature in this Association is, that 
the assurers may reside in any part of the globe, either by pay- 
ing an extra premium, or, at their option, by an arrangement for 
a stipulated deduction from the sum assured in case of death 
abroad, but for Europe, Anstralia, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the British. possessions in North America, no extra premium or 
deduction is incurred. Premiums may be paid quarterly, half- 
yearly, or 9 

* ANNUITY BRANCH. 

THE PURCHASERS ov ANNUITIES are treated as a separate 
body, their funds are kept distinct from those of the Life Associ- 
ation, and in addition to the following advantageous scale of 
rates, four-fifths of the profits are divided among the annuitants 
every three years by way of bonus. 

Table exhibiting the Rates of Annuities payable Half-yearly. 

Age| Annuity. |Age| Annuity. {Age Annuity.|Age Annuity. 








d. | £s.d. Ps. de |\£-s. d. 
ar 3/516 1 65 | 1017 4 
346 1639 70} 13 110 
5911 1451614 11 Gol g 2092 9 8 








COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion peness London ; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and Dame-street, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


i Ht 
Charles Balfour, Eo. Walter Learmonth, E 
John Deans Campbell, Esq. Richard Oliverson, Esq 
William Fane De Salis, Esq. Divie Robertson, E 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. Hugh F, Sandeman, 
James Gooden, Esq. John Small, Esq. 
John Kingston, Esq Daniel Soddart, Esq. 
Mackenzie, Esq. Manag 

rhe disting: ris features 4 ‘this C orporation are UES. 
TIONABLE SLCURITY, LOW RATES of PREMIUM ound & 
Pier eee of all the important eh iene offered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

ivery Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative - 
the Directors. in the event of dispute or diiliculty arising, to 
refer the question to arbitration. 

Claims tor losses in London are settled ~4 the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIR = DEPARTMEN 

Fire Insurances effected at the usua Ire ion rates; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assured, 

LIF DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation e a flee “Cc = Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company’s Offices; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 

No. 449, West Strand, a F. G, SMITH, Secretary. 
And No. 78, King William-street, City. 
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OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 
INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
nder the — we of the Queen. 


Royal Engineers, Chairman. 
* Engineers, Deputy Chairman, 
Major-General Sir J. F. Bur- 
~ goyn ¥ 
Major jen. Sir John Gardiner, 
Jep.-Adjutant-Gen. 
Col. Ed viata 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Frederic Smith, eH 


Admiral the Right Hon. ‘Sir 
George Cockburn, G.C.B. 
Major-General of Marines. 

Major - General | Sir James 
Cockburn, Bar .H. 

Cppteie Sir Thos, Troubrid e, 

rt. R.N hewage Lord of the 
Admiralt 


Vigevadna i SirC' a Rowley, 


W a C.B., 


o the Quee 
ce pp Rk Bryant, C, B., 
India Company’ 8 Service. 
cal. Powell, M.P.Commandin 
C ardigneanice Militia, an 
Lord-Lieut. of the County. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Hanmer, 
on.Sir AlexanderDick- late R.H.G. K. 
. K.C.H. Direct.-| Lieut.-Colonel Purchas, East 
Geom Gsala Train De % ae India Company's Service. 
Dep.-Acj.-Gen. Royal A Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H, 


Major-Gen. Sir Patrick in, RS 
G.C.M.G, K.C.H. A. Hair, Esq. M.D. R.H.G. 
jeut.-Gen. Sir Frederick Wm.} Captain elville Grindlay, 
Mulcaster, K.C.H. Inspector- Kast India Army Agent. 
3eneral of Fortifications. Wm. Chard, Esq. Nav "y Agent. 
at the 


Prospectuses and every information to be obtaine 
LI 1AM os WATSON, Secretary. 


Office, 13, W aa LO 
HE LONDON — WESTM INSTER 
REVIEW, No. LXIV., containing: 

}- Carlyle’s Miscellaneous W orks. 

Whiteboyism: Rockite Song: 
2 Translations of the Arabian. ‘Nights, by Lane and Torrens. 

. Children’s Books. 
é Heads of the rere; French and En "| 

6. Oliver Cromwell, by Forster and Vaug 
Henry Hooper, Pall Mall East, London ; = & C. Black, Edin- 
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Published this day, with the Magazines, 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for OCTOBER.—Contents: 1. The Evangelical 
Party—2. The Role of Faith—3. The Church of England de- 
fended against the Misrepresentations of Modern Seceders—4. 
The Periodical Press: the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other 
Reviews—5. Christianity in India— minent French Divines— 
7. Letters of Eminent Persons—s, Labours of the Session 1829— 
Bacal citerstare, » Boras 


will be published on 30th § Septem nber, 
THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. XLVII. price bag Shillings. 


stical Report, &c. 
Painter, 342, Strand. 








Conten 
1, be = ane Objects of Sickest in the Composition of the 


2. Hungery—Mailath’ s History of the Magyars. 
3. German Influence on the Civilization of Uncultivated Nations, 
Industrial and Moral State of Belgium. 
The Philosophy of Kant. 
The Opium ‘Trade with China. 
prapien Nights and their Origin. 
Paul ock, 
9. Des Shane Hes and Whist. 
10. Music Abroad and at Home. 
11. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 
ist of New Publications on the Continent, &e. &c. 
Black & Armstrong, 8, Wellington-street, Strand. 


exert 


RASER'S MAGAZI NE for + OCTOBER, 
Price 2s. 6d., contains 
The Knights of PAP ew eang No. IL. The Legend of Becket. 


Past lL. = he 
abowars: and Bywa 


Howard—Continuation of Farmer's Essa 
D.—Don Carlos, Christina, and Sane 


William Maginn, L.L, 


Question—Last Eve of St. John! 


Elder Sacred Poets—Some Recollections of James 
I.—The Church—French Plutarch: I. Cartouche’s 
ays. II. Little Poinsinet—The Youth of Julia 


on Shakspeare. B 


A Lay of the Scottish Mist— 


A Passage in the Second Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria— 


Two Sonnets on a late Soaring Expedition to the Lords. 


Morgan O’ Dohert 


By Sir 


y- 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 





AIT’S) EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 





OCTOBER, price One Shilling, contains—The Last, Cabi- 


net Move, or S 


Maniac—The Queen’s Comfit-maker, a Le 
ckhart and 


Cross. By Mrs. Gore—The 


ences 0 
end of Tottenham 
llantyne Contro- 


yoray.—Reoollections of Mina, the Spanish Patriot. By Mrs 
Broughton—The Abbé Godard ; an Episode on the French Re. 


volution— 


Poetry—Literary Register : ‘Mann's Six Years in Aus- 


tralia; The Rev. C. Otway’s Sketches in Ireland, &c.—Political 


Register: 
from Edinbu 


Progress of Despotism ; rhe 
rgh to England, &c. 


Scottish Poor; Railway 


William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 


and John © Ae blin. 








w ready. price 
MO N T H LY 


For OCTOBER, 
(Edited by JOHN A. HERAU D, Esq.), cont 


HE 


1. The Adamus Exul of Grotius, 
or Prototype of Paradise 
Lost: now first translated 
from the —_ By Francis 


Barham, E: 
2. Our ane Box. By Arthur 


am. 
3. Graudier ; or the Victim of 


Richelieu. 

4. Census of Foreign Literature. 
The most modern Conti- 
nental Authors, (in a Series 
of Letters). Letter I. Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath. 





2s. 6d, 

MAGAZINE, 

ains :— 

. Quakerism and Quakers. 

s. Absence. 

7. Biography—Charles Fourier. 

8. Second Part of Gothe’s Faust, 
concluded. 

9. Rambles in the isle of Man. 

10. maceut Dramatic Produc- 


ons. 
ll. New School of Philosophy 
in Sermeny. 
12. The Thea 
13, Our Monthly “Crypt. Physic 
and Physicians, &c. &c. 


Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 





THE NEW NUMBER OF 


THE 


lL Italy, Past and Future. By | 
an Exile. 


2. Baronial Residences in the | 
North of Scotland. No. 
3. Adventures on the Ganges. 


1.|9 To the Dead. 


METROPOLITAN, 
For OCTOBER, will contain :— 


7. The Wreath. 
8. Delaval 0” - petande an Auto- 
biograp 
By Major 
Calder Camphell. 


By Sutporet” Memoirs | 10. A a to Killarney. Bya 


ofa 

A Metodies for Masic, No. Il. 
1 . Ousele th 

5. A Visit to Bethlehem and 
the Dead Sea. By C. G. 
Addison, an, 

6A pilgrimage rom Fontain- 
bleau toScotland. By Miss 
Harriott Pigott. 


8! 
n. The Younger Sister: a Tale 


12. Flow 
13. Othello, From the German 
of William Hauff. 
My Day-Book. 
is. Memory. By Mrs, Edward 
omas,. 


Reviews, Notices of New Works, Works in Progress, &c. 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


Agents—for 


Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute 


Edinburgh, and Smith & Son, Glasgow ; 


Bookseliers and Newsmen. 


to be had also of all 








On Sept. 30th will be published, in 8vo. price Hate, - Owe, with 
lithographic Plate and Woode uts, No. IL. 
OURNAL of the AGRICU L T URAL 
SOCIETY. Con’ents: 
Colonel Le Conteur’s Prize Essay on Pare and Improved Varie- 
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REVIEWS 


Baer on the Climate of the Russian Possessions 
in America—[ Ueber des Klima von Sitcha, 
§c.]—Bulletin Scientifique de St. Petersburg. 


Tuexe is no philosopher of the present day, to 
whom Physical Geography (a branch of know- 
ledge fast rising into vogue) is more indebted 
than M. Baer. His Memoir on Novaia Zemlia, 
an analysis of which appeared in No. 560 
of this journal, threw much interesting and 
valuable light on the climatology of the north- 
ern portion of the Old World, and pointed 
out those accidents of structure which screen 
us, and the inhabitants of Northern Europe in 
general, from the inclemency characteristic of 
the ice-bound shores of Siberia. The Memoir 
on the Climate of Sitka is a counterpart to the 
preceding, and —— to us to be so important 
a contribution to the science which explains the 
local phases of nature’s laws, that we consider 
ourselves in duty bound to lay an account of it 
before our readers. 

Itis well known that the climates of the eastern 
and western coasts of North America differ in a 
remarkable degree, the milder climate being to- 
wards the setting sun, or, to avail ourselves of 
the felicitously ambiguous language of the Greek 
poets, the western being in every sense the Hes- 
ew shore. Yet these two climates have not 

itherto been represented with such numerical 
details as to admit of exact comparison; and to 
the vagueness of our knowledge in this respect 
may be ascribed the common theoretical opinion 
that the western sides of all continents are 
warmer than the eastern. We shall confine our- 
selves, in what follows, to general meteorological 
results, omitting our author’s tabular statements ; 
and, to the details of the climate of Sitka, shall 
be added, for the sake of contrast, some account 
of that of Nain, a missionary settlement in the 
same latitude, on the coast of Labrador. 

In 1830, the Baron F. von Wrangell, well 
known for his scientific exploration of the north- 
er coast of Siberia, was appointed governor of 
the Russian possessions in America. Towards 
the close of the following year he commenced at 
New Archangel, the seat of his government, a 
meteorological journal, which was continued till 
the beginning of 1835, with the interruption of 
only three months in 1832. His observations 
were registered four times a day, with some slight 
changes of system, which it is needless here to 
dwell upon, and which do not prevent the reduc- 
tion of the whole to a form calculated to yield 
the results of a uniform method. In the course 
of last year, Baron von Wrangell placed at the 
disposal of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 
St. Petersburg, all his papers relative to the 
north-west coast of America, containing, it is 
said, a complete history, natural and political, of 
the Russian possessions in that quarter; and from 
these papers, the learned academician, M. Baer, 
immediately selected the Meteorological Journal 
for the subject of his comments, bearing in mind 
the practical utility of studying accurately the 
climate of a country where it is very desirable, 
and yet not easy, to promote the cultivation of 
the soil. 

New Archangel, on the southern Sitka Island 
(which is named, in some maps, Baranov Island), 
stands in lat. 57° north, or nearly in the same 
parallel as Leith, and as the settlement at York 
in Hudson’s Bay. According to Baron von 
Wrangell’s journal, the thermometer rarely de- 


scends there below 28° of Fahrenheit’s scale, | 
or four degrees below the freezing point, during | 


anuary and February, which are the coldest 





these months appears to be 34°. Here, however, 
it must be observed, that in a letter of the Baron 
von Wrangel, published in the Dorpat Review, 
he incidentally mentions six degrees of cold, 
which, according as he uses the Centigrade scale, 
or that of Reaumur, will bring down the ther- 
mometer to 21° 22/, or to 19° Fah. However, we 
learn from the letters of his lady, that in Decem- 
ber 1832, the air at Sitka was so mild, that no 
discomfort was felt from sitting in-doors with the 
windows all open. This is certainly a remarkable 
proof of the temperate climate of what is called 
the Fur Coast. But to return to M. Baer: he 
calculates the mean temperature of August, the 
hottest month of the year at Sitka, when the 
thermometer occasionally rises to 67°, to be 57° 7’. 
He then compares the variation of temperature 
throughout the year at Sitka, to that which takes 
place under the same parallel on the coast of 
Labrador, and also at a point in the middle of 
the continent, the temperature of which point is 
derived by calculation from Franklin’s observa- 
tions at Cumberland House (lat. 53° 57’ N.), 
and at Fort Chippewyan (lat. 58° 43’). As this 
comparison exhibits in the broadest light that 
apparently anomalous contrast of climates which 
it is the business of the physical geographer to 
trace to the operation of constant laws, we shall 
here state the problem at once in the form of an 
abridged table :— 
Mean Temperature. 

Middle Nain on Bergen 
of the Coast of in 

Archangel. |Continent.} Labrador. | Norway. 

lat. 57° 3''N.| lat. 67°. | lat. 57°. |lat. 60°.24. 
long. 135° 13’ W.|"long. 108°. | long. 619.20. 


New 





Winter 
(Dec. to Feb.) 
Spring 

Summer 
Autumn 


- 4° —19.2 36° 

- $27.2 $21.6 44.6 
66.2 45.6 58.5 

30.7 36 47.7 
Hence it appears that in the parallel of 57° N., 
the mean annual temperature on the western 
coast of the American continent is 18° higher 
than on the eastern. The winter at Sitka is no 
less than 36° warmer than that at Nain in La- 
brador; while the summer heat of the former 
exceeds that of the latter place by 10° 8’. In the 
interior of the continent, the climate, as might 
be expected, runs further into extremes than in 
the vicinity of the sea, and while the summer is 
10° warmer than at Sitka, the winter is about 38° 
colder than at the latter place. But in the in- 
terior, the extremes of heat and cold, particularly 
of the latter, far exceed those experienced on the 
coasts, the thermometer sometimes indicating 
cold of 20° or 30° below zero. Nevertheless, 
as the calculated temperatures of the middle of 
the continent, in the table above, are derived 
from observations made at Fort Chippewyan, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a considerable 
expanse of water (Lake Chippewyan), it is pro- 
bable that they exhibit more equability than 
properly characterizes the climate at a distance 
from such modifying circumstances. The rapid 
increase of temperature during spring in the in- 
terior, is a clear proof of the great difference there 
between summer and winter: the difference be- 
tween April and May, is, in New Archangel 
7°.5, in Nain 7°.9, and in the interior 19°.6. 

However favoured Sitka may appear to be, in 
comparison with the eastern coast of America, 
it has yet an austerer climate than the western 
coasts of the Old World under the same parallel 
of latitude. Bergen, on the coast of Norway, 
closely resembling New Archangel in local cir- 
cumstances, and situated above three degrees 
farther north, is nevertheless warmer: than the 
latter place, as the table shows, in almost every 
season of the year. 

In order to judge correctly how far the quan- 
tity and distribution of the temperature of New 


veee 563 
eens 47.8 








months of the year. The mean temperature of ; Archangel, compared with the temperatures of 





the interior and eastern coast of the American 
continent, in the same latitude, will warrant an 
inference respecting the general distribution of 
the warmth of North America in that latitude, 
or respecting the course and direction of the iso- 
thermic lines at the various seasons of the year, 
it will be necessary to consider attentively the 
local circumstances of that place. New Arch- 
angel is situated on the island of Sitka, which is 
separated from the continent by several narrow 
arms of the sea, of small extent compared with 
the mass of the continent which overhangs Sitka 
on the east. On the west is the open ocean. 
Consequently, New Archangel may be said to 
have, not so much an insular, as a litoral or coast 
climate. In equability of seasons it must be con- 
sidered intermediate between an inland situation 
and an island in the open ocean. At the same 
time, its natural circumstances, and those of the 
adjoining coast, tend to lessen the influence which 
the vicinity of the continent exercises on its cli- 
mate. On the island are high mountains, one of 
which reaches an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the sea. On the mainland also, near the coast, 
is a range of mountains, which impede the equal- 
ization of temperature between the shore and 
the interior. New Archangel is, consequently, 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter than it 
would be if not thus closed in on the eastern side ; 
and observations made there indicate less per- 
fectly the course of isothermal lines across the 
continent, than those made at the Columbia 
River, in situations more open towards the land. 
The mountains on the coast near Sitka are cover- 
ed with thick woods. ‘This barrier of mountain 
and forest checks the progress of the vapours 
from the sea, which, before reaching the summit 
of the ridge, fall in rain or thick mists, so that 
the lower strata of air on the coast loses a good 
deal of their warmth by the constant evaporation 
of so much moisture. It is the prevailing hu- 
midity of the atmosphere which renders the resi- 
dence in Sitka so disagreeable, although it does 
not appear to be so injurious to health as is 
generally supposed. In the year 1828 there were 
reckoned, in New Archangel, 120 days on which 
it rained uninterruptedly ; 180 days of inter- 
rupted rain or snow, and only 66 days of what 
could be called fair weather. That was not, by 
any means, an unusually wet year: according to 
the Russian navigator Lutke, it sometimes hap- 
pens that, in a whole year at Sitka, there are but 
forty fine days. 

The winter at New Archangel (34°.7 Fahr.) is 
warmer than the winter at Mannheim or Stutt- 
gart, and is a medium between the winters of 
Turin (347.4), and of Padua (35°). But at some 
of these places, on account of their distance from 
the sea, the winter cold is more concentrated, and, 
for a time, much more intense than in New Arch- 
angel, where frost and snow have less empire 
than in England. A frost of ten days’ continu- 
ance is there a rarity, and the frosty days alto- 
gether hardly exceed twenty in the year: sixteen 
is perhaps the average. Consequently, as the 
ground is not deeply frozen, the snow never lies 
long: in general, it disappears as soon as it falls; 
and perpetual snow is found only in the recesses 
of the mountains. In the winter of 1836, at Sitka, 
there was hardly any snow at all. The port is 
open all the year; none but the small bays 
hemmed in by mountains and islands being frozen 
over in the winter. 

The moderate temperature of the winter at 
Sitka offers no advantages to compensate for the 
deficiency of summer heat with which it is allied. 
Equability of seasons has everywhere a tendency 
to relax or to frustrate the efforts of the husband- 
man. In all the possessions of the Russian 
American Company, with the exception of the 
settlement of Ross, in lat. 38°, near Bodega, on 
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the coast of California, there is no corn grown, 
and those colonies must consequently be supplied 
with grain, either from the ports of European 
Russia, or from California, or from Ochotsk, 
whither corn is carried overland from western 
Siberia. It would be a great mistake to infer 
from the mean annual temperature of Sitka, 
which exceeds that of Bern, Stockholm, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, the capability of rearing 
grain. Moscow has a summer hot enough to 
ripen wheat; at Sitka, the warmth, instead of 
being thus advantageously concentrated in one 
season, is more equally distributed throughout 
the year, and is never sufficient to bring any grain 
to maturity. 

‘The summer of Sitka (lat. 56° 3’) is consider- 
ably colder than that of Abo in Finland (60° 26’), 
and even than that of Uleaborg, at the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and hardly warmer than the 
summer in the heart of Lapland. In short, the 
summer temperature of Sitka is identical with 
that of those parts of Europe where rye either 
does not ripen at all, or else only in particular 
localities. And when it is considered that rye, 
on approaching to maturity, requires dry weather, 
and that the cessation of rain can never be reck- 
oned on, with certainty, at Sitka, at any season 
of the year, it becomes manifest that its cultiva- 
tion in that island is not likely to be attended 
with success. In Europe, the cultivation of rye 
goes further north than Uleaborg, but does not 
extend to Torneo: that of barley, on the other 
hand, extends beyond Torneo, through Lapland 
within the polar circle; and towards the ocean, 
it succeeds even at Alten, near North Cape, under 
the 70th parallel of latitude. It is not much re- 


pressed by humidity, or the equability and con- 
sequent moderate warmth of the insular climate, 


as is evident from the success with which it is 
carried on in the Shetland and Faroe Islands. 
Hence there is reason to conclude that the cul- 
tivation of barley might be tried with advantage 
at Sitka; and, in fact, we learn that the first 
settlers there did actually make the experiment, 
and succeeded in it, though their recorded success 
has hitherto, we believe, moved no imitators. In 
some favoured spots on the mainland, Baron von 
Wrangell sowed barley, which ripened well, al- 
though the ground had been ill prepared for its 
reception. 

In the vicinity of New Archangel, the Rus- 
sians cultivate only a few potatoes, brocoli, and 
some garden herbs. M. Baer suggests that pro- 
bably at no great distance within the mountains 
on the main land, and on their eastern slopes, 
might be found a climate favourable to the cul- 
tivation of rye as well as barley; a dry and hot 
summer there succeeding to the severe cold of 
winter. But the absence of any considerable 
rivers on the coast preclude the idea of great 
valleys penetrating the mountainous ranges ; and 
it seems therefore more likely that the mountains 
skirting the shore have on their eastern side a 
table-land, the elevation of which would prove 
adverse to M. Baer’s expectation of a genial 
summer temperature. 

From Sitka we shall pass over to the eastern 
side of the American continent, in order to con- 
template more perfectly the remarkable contrast 
of climates exhibited by the opposite coasts of 
the New World in the same latitude. The mis- 
sionary settlement of Okak is situated on the 
coast of Labrador, less than a degree further 
north than Nain and New Archangel, and will 
therefore admit, with a very slight allowance for 
its nearer approach to the pole, of being com- 
pared in respect of climate with the last-named 
places. The journal of the missionary at Okak 
gives us near its commencement the ominous 
information that the month of August (1837) 
passed without snow Yet this exemption is not 
experienced every year, for we learn from other 





authorities that snow often falls in Labrador 
towards the end of August. In September 1837 
snow fell heavily, and ice was formed, which, with 
the snow, continued through the winter. Near 
the end of this month the potato crop was dug up, 
and proved, for the situation, good ; the produce 
of the garden, the brocoli, turnips, &c. were 
gathered soon after. November was ushered in 
by violent storms. On the 1st of December the 
bay was frozen, and by the middle of the month 
the ice along the coast was so firm that the 
Esquimaux travelled on it to Nain, a distance of 
sixty miles. The thermometer during this month 
varied from five degrees above to sixteen below 
zero. In January the cold increased, the mer- 
cury remaining, day and night, at from eight to 
eighteen degrees below zero. In April the cold 
was somewhat abated, but snow fell in great 
quantities, and the missionaries laboured in vain 
to expedite the disappearance of the snow by 
strewing it over with ashes and dark-coloured 
substances. They missed the exact position of 
their garden, and plied their melting process 
fifteen feet from the spot which they wished to 
disencumber. At length, by digging and carry- 
ing out the snow, they reached, on the 23rd of 
April, what they called the early beds of their 
garden, which then stood surrounded by a wall 
of snow ten or twelve feet high. 

In the beginning of May, the missionaries, 
aided by the Esquimaux, continued to excavate 
the snow, which they found to lie eighteen feet 
deep on the spot destined to receive their potato 
seed. They sowed various garden seeds in the 
close vicinity of the frozen mass. Snow fell 
frequently in this month, but did not accumu- 
late, the temperature being rarely either below 
or much above the freezing point. In June, the 
labours of the garden made greater progress, and 
the snow visibly diminished, yet it froze hard 
every night. It was not till the 25th of June 
that the ice broke up along the shore. July 
began with warm weather, the thermometer 
rising to 72° Fahr., but it suddenly changed, and 
new ice was formed on the morning of the 4th. 
Nevertheless the augmentation of heat was such 
that by the end of the month the snow had quite 
disappeared from the hills in the neighbourhood ; 
but the heat, which for a day or two felt oppres- 
sive, terminated on the 28th with the setting in 
of cold sea fogs. This cool moist weather con- 
tinued till the 28th of August, when the ther- 
mometer sank nearly to the freezing point, and 
snow fell on all the elevated ground in the 
vicinity. ‘Thus it appears that at Okak there 
are hardly above two months of the year per- 
fectly free from ice and snow; the latter ac- 
cumulates on the plains near the sea shore in 
Labrador, to a depth of twenty or twenty-four 
feet, while on the western shores of the continent, 
in the same latitude, it melts almost as soon as 
it falls. 

It now remains for us to lay before our readers 
M. Baer’s explanation of that temperateness of 
climate which distinguishes in so remarkable a 
manner the Russian fur coast from the rest of 
the North American continent in the same zone. 
That learned Academician pointed out ina former 
memoir how Northern Europe is protected from 
the extreme rigours of an icy climate by the 
fortunate circumstance of having Novaia Zemlia 
and the submarine elevations extending from 
that island towards Spitzbergen, interposed be- 
tween it and the ice formed or brought down by 
the great rivers on the coast of Siberia. In like 
manner he now shows that the comparatively 
temperate-climate of Sitka is to be attributed to 
the configuration of the continent, by which that 
place is completely screened from the influence 
of the circumpolar regions. At a little distance 
north-west from Sitka, the peninsula of Alyaska, 
varying from twenty to sixty miles across, 





stretches south-westwards above 300 miles, and 
beyond it, the line of its direction is marked for 
a still greater distance by the Aleutian islands, 
Thus the peninsula and its insular continuation 
dividing for 700 miles the waters of the equato. 
rial ocean from those of Behring’s sea and the 
circumpolar ocean, leaves Sitka open to the in- 
fluence of the former, and effectually screens jt 
from the latter. This single cause, operating 
unremittingly, is sufficient to produce the anoma- 
lous temperature on the north-western coast 
which has been already described. Behring’s 
sea, on the northern side of the peninsula, re. 
ceives considerable quantities of ice both from 
the Asiatic and American shores, as well as 
through Behring’s Straits. Its superficial cur. 
rent seems to run northwards, but there can be 
no doubt that a current from the circumpolar 
ocean runs underneath. Beechey found the 
water colder at some depth than near the surface, 
South of Alyaska there are no rivers of any mag- 
nitude on the coast for a long way down, and 
consequently the ice formed along the shore is 
in very small quantity. 

The peninsula of Alyaska and the Aleutian 
islands form in general a range of very high 
land, which impedes the equalization of tempera- 
ture between the atmospheric as well as oceanic 
regions, which it divides. On approaching those 
islands from the south, a sudden decrease of 
temperature is felt, and they are generally found 
wrapt in fogs, which mark plainly the line of 
separation between a warm and a cold sea, 
Perhaps there is no other region of the earth in 
which such striking change of climate is ex- 
hibited within such narrow limits as at Alyaska, 
In the first place, that peninsula divides the 
naked shores from those richly clothed with 
woods. ‘I'he shores of Behring’s sea are all bare 
of wood, nor can this be altogether ascribed to 
the violence of the sea winds, since, on the south 
side of the peninsula, trees are found growing in 
the most exposed situations. 

Alyaska forms as remarkable a line of demar- 
cation for the animal as for the vegetable king- 
dom. On the one side of that peninsula is found 
the walrus, an inhabitant of the polar circle ; on 
the other flutters the humming-bird, the bright 
herald of the south. In the Aleutian islands, 
facing Behring’s sea, the walrus is found in 
56° 30’, north latitude, while on the south-eastern 
side of the peninsula of Alyaska, the humming- 
bird ascends in summer as far as Cook’s Inlet, 
in lat. 60° north. The ice-fox is another animal 
the range of which southwards is limited by 
Alyaska. ‘The Aleutian islands are not unfre- 
quently visited by polar bears, carried thither on 
icebergs, which accumulate on their shores, and 
often remain unmelted till May. ‘The humid 
atmosphere of those islands is favourable to the 
growth of grasses, and, according to Lutke, the 
island of Unalashka can vie in the luxuriance of 
its meadows with Brazil itself. 

Having thus gone over M. Baer’s luminous 
remarks on the climate of Sitka, we shall merely 
add the observation, that the equable climate of 
that region is as unfavourable to the increase of 
the fur animal as to the growth of corn. The 
British claim the sovereignty of the interior of 
the continent, as far as the mountains which run 
parallel to the coast at a distance from it not 
much exceeding fifty miles. In 1834 Mr. 
M‘Leod, a gentleman in the service of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains about two degrees north of the latitude of 
New Archangel, and traced for some distance a 
fine river, named by him Frances River, which 
turned northwards, and probably has its outlet 
north of Mount St. Elias. Mr. M‘Leod ap- 
proached on that occasion within fifty miles of 
the boundary, or about a hundred miles from 
the nearest sea-coast. ‘The right of hunting 
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within the Russian American possessions has 
now, we believe, become vested, by purchase, in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Such a transfer 
of right, not in itself perhaps a very valuable 
acquisition, is yet calculated, owing to the rela- 
tive situation of the parties, to prevent much 


jealousy and dispute. 





The Book of the Thousand and One Nights : 
from the Arabic of the Egyptian MS. As 
edited by William Hay Macnaghten, Esq. 
B.C.S. Done into English by Henry Torrens, 
B.C.S., B.A. Calcutta, W. Thacker; London, 
Allen & Co. 


We little expected, when, in October last, we 
were called on to review Mr. Lane’s translation 
of the Arabian Nights, that a like duty would 
again devolve on us within so short a period, by 
the publication of another version, which, if not 
ushered into the world like the former with every 
attraction of typographical refinement and illus- 
tration, is, nevertheless, well worthy of attention, 
as being made from the original Arabic, and 
from a MS. said to contain many tales entirely 
new to European readers. The publication, too, 
in this instance, of the original text, afforded us 
much satisfaction; for, although no less than 
three different versions—including the Calcutta 
edition of the first two hundred Nights—have 
already been made public, we were curious to 
see how much the present would differ from the 
preceding, and how far the opinions which we 
formerly expressed as to the authorship, and the 
probable age of the collection called “ the Ara- 
bian Nights,” would be confirmed by the present 
volume. 

Since October last, Mr. Lane’s translation 
has made considerable progress, and the second 
volume is nearly completed, the whole being 
executed in a manner which confirms and 
strengthens the opinion which we then passed 
on its general merits. His version continues to 
be faithful, and his style both vigorous and 
simple, admirably well suited to the subject, and 
to the shifting and variable demands of the ori- 
ginal. The notes, too, make us daily more and 
better acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the East, and entitle the author to great praise 
for his criticism and erudition. There is, how- 
ever, one point on which we must still differ 
from him, and on this subject we shall say a few 
words, before we proceed to consider the merit 
of the work before us. This is the much dis- 
puted one as to the authorship and age of these 
celebrated tales. Mr. Lane, in his preface, pub- 
lished with Part 10, for February, has adduced 
new arguments in favour of his opinion; we, on 
the other hand, have become possessed of unde- 
niable facts, which, if they do not altogether 
settle the question in our favour, must be allowed 
to have great weight. 

We formerly expressed our conviction that a 
Persian work, bearing the title of ‘ Hezar 
Afsineh,’ (the Thousand and One Nights,) 
translated into Arabic as early as the second 
century of the Flight, had, in all proba- 
bility, furnished the type,—nay, the ground- 
work, of all the collections of Arabian tales 
bearing a similar title. This we maintained on 
the authority of a passage of El-Mes’oodee’s 
history, entitled ‘The Golden Meadows.’ Mr. 
Lane himself has since examined the passage, 
and not only admits it to be authentic, but thinks 
itprobable that “ the general plan of the Arabian 
‘Thousand and One Nights’ is borrowed from 
the Persian work,” (see preface, p. ix). Thus 
far, then, we agree. But we further stated, that 
although we saw nothing in the version of the 
Arabian Nights, published by Mr. Lane, which 
Was not strictly reconcileable with the manners 
and customs of Egypt, the same admission could 





not be made with reference to similar collections 
current in other Eastern countries; we, there- 
fore, directed attention to a distinction of some 
consequence in reference to this subject,—the 
difference between collections formed at Baghdad, 
Damascus, or Aleppo, and those made at Cairo, 
Fez, or Constantinople. Mr. Lane here differs 
from us; he is of opinion “that there are no 
works thus entitled, essentially and mainly dif- 
ferent, and belonging to different ages as well as 
countries”; and that no differences in the copies 
now known to exist, are palpable enough to jus- 
tify the conclusion, that the old ‘ Hezar Afsaneh’ 
of the Persians, translated first into Arabic, was 
gradually altered and augmented until it formed 
the present collection of Arabian tales; and 
lastly, that such discrepancies as occur in the 
various manuscripts “can easily be accounted 
for, in the same manner as those existing in the 
copies of the romances of Aboo Zeyd, or that of 
Ez-zahir, and other similar works, which are 
committed to memory by the public reciters, and 
then transcribed from their dictation.” 

That such differences exist cannot be denied, 
for scarcely any of the known copies contain the 
same number of tales; the edition published at 
Breslau in 1825, is fuller than that translated 
by Galland; that of Cairo has still further ad- 
ditions; while that,which is now in course of 
publication contains more matter than either of 
the former. Some, like that in the possession 
of Baron von Hammer- Purgstall, have been 
considerably augmented by short anecdotes 
taken from other works, such as the description 
of Solomon’s table, found at Toledo, by Tarik 
Ibn Zeyad, at the time of the invasion of Spain 
by the Arabs; the journey undertaken by Moosa 
across the deserts of. Africa in search of a city, 
the walls of which were said to be made of brass; 
the adventure of the poet, Ibn Shohayd, with 
Aboo Amir El Mansoor, Wizeer of Hisham II., 
Khalif of Cordova, all of which are borrowed 
from well-known historical sources, and have 
been added to the general collection. 

But nothing tends so much to strengthen our 
opinion, as the fact, that the two copies of this 
work, at present in the library of the British 
Museum, differ, one considerably, the other 
almost entirely, from any of the printed editions ; 
it being further worthy of remark, that both 
form part of the collection made at Baghdad by 
the late Mr. Rich, British resident at that city. 
One of these, numbered 7,404, is contained in 
three volumes; the first volume in quarto, the 
other two in small octavo. They are written in 
the sort of loose hand generally used by illiterate 
transcribers of popular tales, and seem to be a 
portion only of a larger work. ‘There is nothing 
particular in the first volume. The introduction 
is the same, and the tales similar to those of other 
editions; but out of thirty-two tales contained in 
the second and third volumes, only one—viz. 
that of ‘The Sleeper Awakened,’ is to be found 
in the common editions of the Arabian Nights, 
and even that differs in some respects. The 
tales, in general, are either translations from, or 
imitations of the Persian. We read these tales 
with great pleasure, and some of them are hardly 
inferior to the stories already known in Europe. 

The other MS. (No. 7,407),—a thick volume 
in quarto, of about 900 pages,—is still more re- 
markable, since not only are the contents almost 
entirely different from those of any known edition, 
but even the introduction varies considerably. 
Instead of the long account of the journey of 
Shahriér to visit his brother Shahzam4n, and the 
subsequent adventures, which give rise to his 
strange and brutal determination, and lead to 
the stratagem devised by Shaharzéd, the author 
says, in a few lines, that a king of Basrah, (or 
Bassorah), whose name was Shahridr, son of 
K4sim, son of El-’amméd, had a wife of such 





extraordinary beauty, that her like was never 
seen athong the daughters of the kings; that, 
having convicted her of adultery, he ordered 
her to be put to death, and swore that he would 
never marry a woman without ordering her to 
be executed the next day. ‘This he continued to 
do for a long time, until his country was almost 
depopulated, and no maiden could be found to 
share the royal couch. At last Shaharzad, the 
daughter of his Wizeer, resolved to marry him ; 
she communicates her intention to her father, 
who, without the least opposition or admonish- 
ment, leads her to the royal presence. The 
stories put in the mouth of Shaharzad, are, with 
few exceptions, entirely new. ‘The work is 
divided into three parts. Part I. is composed of 
thirteen tales, out of which three only have been 
translated,—namely, ‘The Sleeper Awakened,’ 
‘The Fisherman Khalif, and the Khalif Fisher- 
man,’ and the story of ‘The Crafty Dalilah.’} 
Part II. contains seven tales, all new, among 
which ‘here is a very interesting one, entitled 
‘ The Story of Jehanghéer, son of Jelalu-d-deen, 
king of Mezandardn, and what passed between 
him and Bedra-l-ghiyéhil, (Full-moon. of the 
darkness,) daughter of the king of China.’ The 
third part is nothing more than a translation of 
the well-known Persian tale of the Indian king 
and his ten Wizeers, otherwise the Bakhtyar 
Nameh, of which an English version was pub- 
lished, in 1801, by Sir William Ouseley. But 
the Arabian translator has taken so many liber- 
ties with it—changing the names of the charac- 
ters, altering some tales, adding others, and in- 
terspersing his narrative with so many poetical 
quotations, that it is not easy at first to discover 
the analogy. There is another circumstance in 
the MS. we are describing, worthy of remark,— 
namely, that most of the stories in the first part, 
even those where the scene is laid in Persia, 
India, and other remote countries, begin with 
these words—‘ There was in the times of Haroon 
Ar-rasheed,” &c., from which we infer that the 
author, or collector of the tales, was a native of 
Baghdad, the seat of that Khalif, and his de- 
scendants of the house of ’Abbés, and chose to 
show his predilection for his native city, by con- 
stantly alluding to it. 

These two examples, out of many which have 
come under our observation, will be sufficient to 
prove that there exist in the East many collec- 
tions of tales essentially different from those 
hitherto known in Europe by the title of ‘One 
Thousand and One Nights.’ We do not mean 
that the existence of these tales affects in any 
way the main point we are discussing, since it 
is evident that these and similar collections, 
wherever they exist, are mere imitations of the 
former ; but still we must come to the conclusion, 
that, either from caprice, taste, or other causes, 
the tales therein contained have been at different 
periods, and in various countries, so changed, as 
to form separate collections, more or less dis- 
similar from their original; and this fact being 
once admitted, we may likewise infer that the 
like changes may have taken place in the common 
Arabian Nights, respecting an old translation of 
the Persian ‘ Hezér Afsaneh,’ which translation 
must have existed, since so distinguished and 
accurate an historian as E/]-Mes’oodee mentions 
the time when it was executed. As to the Per- 
sian work itself, we see, by a late notice in the 
foreign papers, that Baron von Hammer, who 
has always taken great interest in this question, 
has lately discovered in the ‘ Fahrasat,’ a Per- 
sian bibliographical dictionary, that the compo- 
sition of the ‘ Hez4r Afsdneh’ is attributed to 
Queen Umai, the mother of Darius, king of Persia; 
and although we believe the account to be fabu- 





+ The first is to be found in Scott, but the other two only 
in the French translation, from the MS. in the possession 
of Baron von Hammer-Purgstall, Paris. 
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lous, as far as regards the authoress, it proves, 
nevertheless, the antiquity of the work, since the 
bibliographer was obliged to have recourse to 
tradition. 

We have a last objection to raise to Mr, Lane’s 
opinion on this subject. That gentleman thinks 
(see Part 10, p. xili,) that the ‘Thousand and 
One Nights’ were originally written in Egypt; 
that they were the work of one individual, or, 
at the most, of two,—one completing what an- 
other commenced, without a long interruption 
in the progress of the work; and lastly, that it 
was neither commenced earlier than the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century of our era, nor 
completed before the first quarter of the next 
century,—i. e., soon after the conquest of Egypt 
by the Osmanlee Turks, which happened a.p. 
1517. 

At what time and in what country the tales of 
the ‘One Thousand and One Nights,’ or first 
version of the Persian tales, (taking the above 
supposition for granted,) first appeared, is next 
to impossible to decide; for, although we agree 
with Mr. Lane that the manners and customs, 
as therein described, are those of Egypt, rather 
than of any other country inhabited by Moham- 
medans, yet we are of opinion that no great reli- 
anceis to be placed on such an argument, since the 
customs of the Mohammedans all over the east 
and west are modelled by the same regulating 
influence—religion ; and since it is well known 
that copyists and compilers have often taken 
on themselves to alter or suppress those very 
particulars on which we might base our judg- 
ment,—such as the names of actors in the tales, 
the scene of action, the articles of dress, food, or 
drink, mentioned in the course of the narra- 
tive, &c. 

As to the date of their composition, we are 
enabled to adduce a passage from a MS. in the 
library of the British Museum, giving satisfac- 
tory evidence that a collection of tales, entitled 
‘The One Thousand and One Nights,’ existed 
at Cairo at least three centuries, perhaps five, 
before the earliest date fixed by Mr. Lane. This 
passage is to be found in the History of Spain 
under the Moslems, by Al-makkaree, No. 7,334, 
fol. 136. It is there said, on the authority 
of Abti-l-hasan Ali Ibn Sa’id, the author of a 
topography of Egypt and Africa, who arrived 
in Cairo, from Granada, in the year 639 of 
the Flight, (a.n. July, 1241,) and who tran- 
scribes the words of a much older writer, named 
Al-Kortobee, that Amer biahkdém-illah, the 
seventh of the Fatimite Khalifs of Egypt, who 
reigned from 495 to 524 of the Flight, (a.p. 
1101—1129), built on the island of Er-raudhah 
(Rhoda), close to Cairo, a pavilion, called l- 
haudaj, tor a mistress of his, whom he loved 
passionately. She was a Beidawee, and being 
accustomed to the freedom and independence 
enjoyed by the people of her tribe, she could not 
bear to be thus confined between four walls ; she, 
therefore, wrote to a youth, a cousin of hers, Ibn 
Miyah by name, some verses, complaining of her 
confinement, mentioning, as among her pleasant 
recollections, the years she had spent under her 
father’s tent. Her cousin’s answer, which was 
also written in verse, and contained some bitter 
censure of the Khalif, having accidentally fallen 
into his hands, he ordered that the culprit should 
be arrested, and his tongue plucked out. The 
young Beidawee, however, contrived to secrete 
himself, and thus eseaped. ‘These events,” 

adds the author, “ gave rise, at first, to many 
short tales, recounting what had passed between 
the Beidawee girl and her youthful cousin, Ibn 
Miydh, and what happened to them, until a 
longer story was sane of them, similar to the 
story of Battalah, and the tales of the One Thou- 
sant and One Nights.” 


allusion in this passage: one, to suppose that 
the tales of the Arabian Nights are , ae men- 
tioned as existing under the reign of the Khalif 
Amer, since we are told that the tale was written 
in imitation of them; the other, to infer that the 
comparison is only made by the author as re- 
garding a work which existed in his own times. 
The former is most probable, and would throw 
the existence of the Arabian Nights back to the 
beginning of the sixth century of the Flight, or 
of the twelfth of our era, the date of that Khalif’s 
reign. The latter, strictly speaking, would only 
prove that a set of Arabian Tales, entitled ‘One 
Thousand and One Nights,’ were already in 
existence as early as the age of the writer con- 
sulted by Ibn Sa’id, who, himself, wrote the pre- 
ceding account in a.p, 1241. Nor can the 
passage be deemed an interpolation, for, besides 
that it is found in three copies of the same work, 
we can produce the authority of Makreezee, who 
wrote a history of Egypt, and who, in the de- 
scription of the said pavilion, quotes the very 
words which we have translated. So that, what- 
ever construction be put on the above re- 
markable passage, we must come to the conclu- 
sion, that the present collection of Arabian tales, 
or some other similar to it, and bearing the title 
of ‘ One Thousand and One Nights,’ was current 
in Egypt long before the period assigned by Mr. 
Lane; and, if we admit, with him, that the 
manners and customs described in the Tales, 
generally known by this name, are those of 
Egypt in the sixteenth century, we must neces- 
sarily conclude that the tales existing before that 
period must have pourtrayed a different state of 
society, and were, therefore, either essentially 
different, or so altered by succeeding writers, 
as to adapt them to the state of society in which 
they lived, or the audience before whom they 
were recited. 

We cannot doubt that Mr. Lane will avail 
himself of these facts, to illustrate a subject on 
which he has already bestowed so much re- 
search; and that his ability, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the East, will enable him to 
settle a question so much discussed, and which 
has hitherto exercised, although in vain, all the 
ingenuity of the ablest Oriental scholars in Eu- 
rope. Our own speculations, however, on this 
subject, have run to such length, that we must, 
for the present, defer our notice of Mr. Torrens’s 
new translation. 








A Lecture on the Management of Lunatic 
Asylums, §c. §c., with Statistical Tables. By 
Robert Gardiner Hill. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Tue object of this lecture, we are told in the 

preface, “is simply to advocate the total aboli- 

tion of severity of every species and degree, as 
applied to patients in our asylums for the insane; 
and with this view, to show,—first, that such 
abolition is in theory highly desirable; and 
secondly, that it is practicable.” Mr. Hill, who 
is house-surgeon of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, 
has apparently designed this lecture, in the first 
instance, as a compte rendu to the subscribers to 
that institution ; but he has done wisely in giving 
it a more extended circulation. The main pro- 
position he has undertaken to establish,—* that 
in a properly constructed building, with a suffi- 
cient number of suitable attendants, restraint is 
never necessary, never justifiable, and always 
injurious in all cases of lunacy whatever,” [p. 21, | 
—we believe to be substantially correct; and it 
is a fact no less consolatory than true. We have, 
on more than one occasion, pressed upon our 
readers the importance of an early separation of 
the insane from their customary environnage, and 
their immediate subjection to medical discipline. 

This is powerfully exemplified in a table of re- 

coveries, subjoined to the Lecture, by which it 





There are two ways of understanding the 


appears that of 293 patients admitted within the 


first year, 145 were discharged cured within the 
like period, and 7 more were ultimately recovered: 
of 37 cases admitted between the first and second 
year of their malady, 7 only were discharged 
cured after a year’s treatment, and 1 more at 
the end of three years; and lastly, of 129 cases, 
of more than two years’ standing, 7 were dis- 
charged cured in the first year, and 3 at a sub- 
sequent period. Thus it appears that after the 
first year the chances of recovery are materially 
lessened; but it also appears, that the rapidity 
of cure is affected in a like proportion. Of 18] 
cases admitted in the first three months, 68 were 
discharged in the same period; while of 112 
admitted between the third and twelfth month, 
13 only were cured in the like short time. These 
are facts of which the friends of the insane are 
bound to take cognizance, as of paramount con- 
sideration in their estimate of their duties to- 
wards their afflicted friends; but they are too 
much disregarded, however strenuously urged 
by medical advisers. 

The reluctance which most people experience 
in placing a friend under seclusion in an asylum, 
arises principally out of an apprehension of 
the cruelties to which they imagine them ex- 
posed in such institutions; and such a feeling 
must surely give way when the system of treat- 
ment recommended by the author is adopted, 
of which mildness is the essential characteristic, 
and the amplest continuous inspection a satis- 
factory guarantee. ‘The very aspect of hand- 
cuffs and strait-waistcoats is sufficient to strike 
horror in the strongest and best constituted 
minds; and these are wholly abandoned in the 
discipline of the Lincoln Asylum. 

The danger most to be apprehended (as dif- 
ficult to guard against) under a total absence of 
restraint on the insane, is that of suicide; and 
this, it appears, was fully and effectually obviated 
by the simple process of night-watching. 

Of 334 patients, treated under a maximum of 
restraint during 104 years, two committed suicide, 
being hy. Of 242, under medium restraint 
during 43 years, five destroyed themselves, being 
4:5. Of 246 under treatment, with minimum 
restraint, during 34 years, there was not a single 
case of self-destruction. 

The impediments in the way of a general 
adoption of the Lincoln plan, are all summed up 
under the two heads of trouble and expense; 
and these, in fact, resolve themselves into the 
one consideration of money. The additional 
attention required of the attendants must be 
well paid, in order to their duties being effec- 
tively discharged; and the construction and dis- 
tribution of the buildings rendered necessary 
for safety, require some considerable increase of 
outlay. A small addition, likewise, to the num- 
ber of attendants seems necessary, where the 
severity of the duty would imply a more fre 
quent relief. Where these points are assured, 
—where the labour of attendance is mitigated 
as far as possible, by an effective separation 
of the different classes of insane,—where the 
attendant is well paid, and constantly inspected 
in the discharge of his duty, the necessity of 
personal restraint on the sufferer must obviousl 
be lessened; and the experience of Mr. H 
shows that it may be altogether dispensed with. 
Were nothing more gained by this improve 
ment than the diminution of suffering to 
unfortunate inmates, enough would be proved 
to render this additional outlay imperative with 
all feeling dispositions ; but when its influence in 
shortening the disease, and adding to the chances 
of recovery, is shown, the advantages as a mere 
matter of economy cannot be doubtful. When 
the average duration of disease is shortened, the 

average number of patients at one time under 
treatment must be patent lessened. 
Some portion therefore of what is lost on the 
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score of completeness of system, must be com- 

nsated by a diminution in the scale of erections. 
Th a case of this kind, however, expense is a 
consideration scarcely to be entertained; and we 
trust that this appeal of Mr. Hill will find its 
way throughout the kingdom, and that humanity 
will not be suffered to sleep over his statements. 
The fundamental revolution in the treatment of 
the insane which this author recommends, if 
sanctioned by ulterior experience, will be one of 
the greatest and most glorious triumphs of civi- 
lization over prejudice and ignorance, of which 
modern times can boast. Most heartily do we 
desire its immediate success. 

A striking feature in this volume, not to be 
passed over in silence, is the series of tables, 
exhibiting every instance of restraint, coercion, 
and seclusion, used in the Lincoln Asylum during 
nine years previous to their total abolition, (an 
unique document, we imagine, in the history of 
asylums,)— showing the numbers of patients 
restrained, and of the hours passed under its in- 
fliction. These tables are a valuable exempli- 
fication of the caution with which the governors 
of the Asylum have proceeded with the experi- 
ment; and, consequently, of the confidence 
which may be placed in the result. 





Andrea of Hungary, and Giovanna of Naples. 

By Walter Savage Landor. Bentley. 

Tue author of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ as 
we have before remarked, is no ordinary man— 
gifted with a mind at once capacious and elegant, 
comprehensive and microscopic, profoundly read 
in all the secrets of scholastic lore, yet not less 
learned in the more difficult language of the 
human heart—we know not any author of the 
present day, whose name has a better right to be 
associated with those heirs of immortality, whose 
memories he has consecrated anew. Were we to 
attempt to characterize his genius, it would be by 
the one word “ retrospective”—Mnemosyneis his 
Muse, and she, like the Cumzean Sibyl, though in 
gentler guise, has led him from the garish day- 
light of the present, into those twilight abodes, 
the “ameena vireta”’ of the poet, and allowed him 
to hold solemn converse with many whose names 
are not yet forgotten on the earth. 

The name of his present heroine is familiar to 
the generality of readers, not only for the in- 
dividual interest which attaches to it, but also 
from the strange coincidence of fortune which 
links it with that of another, whose destiny is 
recorded in one of the darkest pages of our 
own history. We allude of course to Mary of 
Scotland, whose early life would appear to be little 
more than a revival of that old tragedy, which 
was first enacted in the days of the as-beautiful 
but perhaps less guilty Giovanna. Both in early 
youth united to individuals, whom they might 
be said rather to tolerate than to love—both 
widowed by means of assassination,—both accused 
of participation in theerime,—both suffering even 
now from the memory of imputed guilt !—where 
can we find a parallel at once more truth- 
fully and curiously preserved? Mr. Landor’s 
poem is divided into parts, the first of which 
commences with the marriage of Giovanna with 
Andrea, to whom she had been betrothed in her 
infancy, and concludes with the death of the 
latter at Aversa; the second part comprises the 
torture and punishment of the innocent Filippa 
and others, unjustly suspected of having been 
her accomplices in the deed, the citation and exa- 
mination of Giovanna before the Tribune Rienzi, 
and her ultimate return in triumph over her 
accusers. Of these, the first part is our favourite : 
with the exception of the catastrophe, it con- 
tains but little of that painful interest, which 

elongs to scenes of human suffering, more espe- 
tially when physical. It is all sunshine, rendered 
even brighter by the contrast of the thunder 





cloud, which labours up the horizon in the back- 
ground. Giovanna, as painted by the poet, is 
indeed an exquisite creation—witness her rea- 
sons for loving Andrea, how sedulously does 
she seek out each spot whereon the flower of 
love may grow in after-time S=— 
Filippa. Nappy Andrea! Only fleas and friars 
Molest him. Little he suspects the snares 
About his paths; the bitter jealousies 
Of Hungary; how pertinaciously 
Mail'd hands grasp sceptres, how reluctantly 
Loose them; how tempting are our milder clime 
And gentler nation! He deserves our pity. 
Giovanna. O! more than pity. If our clime, our nation, 
Bland, constant, kind, congenial with each other, 
Were granted him, how much more was withheld! 
Sterile the soil is not! hard! hard! "tis waste. 
What buoyant spirits and what pliant temper! 
How patient of reproof! how he wipes off 
All injuries before they harden on him, 
And wonders at affronts, and doubts they can be! 
Then, his wild quickness! O the churl that bent it 
Into the earth, colourless, shapeless, thriftless, 
Fruitless, for ever! Had he been my brother, 
I should have wept all my life over him ; 
But, being my husband, one hypocrisy 
I must put on, one only ever wiil I. 
Others must think, by my observance of him, 
I hold him prudent, penetrating, firm, 
No less than virtuous: I must place myself 
In my own house (now indeed his) below him. 
Filippa. 1 almost think you love him. 
Giovanna. He has few 
Even small faults, which small minds spy the soonest ; 
He has, what those will never see nor heed, 
Wit of bright feather, but of broken wing; 
No stain of malice, none of spleen, about it. 
For this, and more things nearer. ...for the worst 
Of orphancy, the cruellest of frauds, 
Stealth of his education while he played 
Nor fancied he could want it ; for our ties 
Of kindred; for our childhood spent together ; 
For those dear faces that once smiled upon us 
At the same hour, in the same balcony; 
Even for the plants we rear’d in partnership, 
Or spoil’d in quarrel, I do love Andrea. 


Who that has ever read the ‘ Decameron’ can 
forget the sprightly Fiammetta, in other words 
Maria of Sicily, the’sister of Giovanna? and who 
would not think himself too happy in having one 
glimpse of her, such as she appeared in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, with “her 
bright ringlets falling on her fair and delicate 
shoulders, her round rosy laughing face, her 
little ruby mouth, and her eyes like those of a 
wandering falcon”? Scarcely inferior is her 
picture as sketched, not painted, below— 


Maria. And now, Fiammetta, tell me whence that name 
Which tickles thee so. 
Fiammetta. Tell indeed! not I. 
Maria to Giovanna. Sister! you may command. 
Giovanna. Command a sister ? 
Secrets are to be won, but not commanded. 
I never heard the name before. . Fiammetia.. 
Is that it? 
Maria. That is it. 
Fiammetta. For shame, Maria! 
Never will I entrust you with a secret. 
Maria. 1 do believe you like this one too well 
Ever to let another mingle with it. 
Fiammetta, to herself. 1 do indeed, alas! 
Giovanna. Some gallant knight 
Has carried off her searf and bared her heart. 
But to this change of name I must withhold 
Assent, I like Maria so much better. 
Fiammetta points to Maria. There is Maria yet. 
Giovanna. But where twin-roses 
Have grown so long together, to snap one 
Might make the other droop. 
Fiammetta. Ha! now, Maria! 
Maria! you are springed, my little quail! 
Giovanna. Fiammetta! if our father were here with us, 
He would suspect some poet friend of his, 
Dealer in flames and darts, their only trade, 
Enchanted his Sicilian. 
Maria. Ho! ho! ho! 
Proserpine never blusht such damask blushes 
When she was caught, 
Fiammetta. 1 am quite cool. 
Maria. The clouds 
May be quite cool when they are quite as red; 
Girls’ faces, I suspect, are somewhat less so. 
(Fiammetta runs off. 
Giovanna. Maria! dear Maria! she is flown. 
Is the poor girl in Jove then? 
Maria. Till this hour 
{ thought it but a fancy, such as all 
We children have: we all chuse one; but, sure, 
To run out of the room at the mere shadow! 
Giovanna. What would you do? 
Maria. Wait till he came himself. 
Giovanna. And then? 
Maria. Think seriously of running off, 
Until L were persuaded it was civil. 


As we peness we find the amour of the 
poet, with her who, like Diana, came down from 





her sphere to mingle with him, running like a 
golden thread through the whole fabric of the 
story ; and even when the woof itself is dyed in 
blood, we trace it still unstained and unbroken 
to the end. It is, in fact, a sort of episode to the 
main story, like a delicate interlude, winning us 
from the anticipation of the guilt and sorrow 
which we feel to be athand. What can be more 
naturally beautiful than the following scene, the 
moral of which is “love triumphant over pride” ? 


Fiammetta. I do not know whether it be quite right 
To listen, as I have, day after day 
And evening after evening. 
Boccaccio, Are my sighs 
Less welcome in the garden and the bower, 
Than where loud organ bellow’d them away, 
And chorister and waxlight ran between? 
Fiammetta. You sadly interrupted me at vespers: 
Never do that again, sir! When I pray 
I like to pray with all my heart. Bold man! 
Do you dare smile at me? 
Boccaccio. The bold man first 
Was smiled at; was he not? 
Fiammetta. No, no such thing: 
But if he was, it was because he sigh’d 
At the hot weather he had brought with him. 
Boccaccio. At the cold weather he fear'd coming on 
He sighed 
Fiammetta. And did it come ? 
Boccaccio. Too gracious lady! 
Fiammetta. Keep gracious lady for dull drawing rooms; 
Fiammetta is my name; I would know yours. 
Boccaccio. Giovanni. 
Fiammetta. That I know (aside). 
Often with Acciaioli and Petrarca 
I've seen you walking, but have never dared 
To ask your name from them; your house's name 
I mean, of course; our own names stand for nothing. 
You must be somebody of high estate. 
Boccaccio. l am not noble. 
Fiammetia, shrinking back. Oh!..then!.. 
Boccaccio. I must go! 
That is the sentence, is it not ? 
Fiammetta runs and takes his hand. Don't tell me 
Thou art not noble: say thou art most noble: 
Norman. .half Norman..quarter Norman. .say it. 
Boccaccio. Say an untruth ? 
Fiammetta. Only this one ; my heart 
Will faint without it. I will swear to think it 
A truth, wilt thou but say it. "Tis a truth: 
Thy only falsehood thou hast told already, 
Merely totry me. If thou art not noble.. 
Noble thou art and shalt be ! 
(She sobs and pauses . he presses her hand to his bosom. 
Who gainsays it? 
Boccaccio. A merchant's son, no better, is thy slave, 
Fiammetta! 
Fiammetta, smiling. Now art thou disguised indeed. 
Come, show me specimens of turquises, 
Amethysts, emeralds, diamonds. .out with ‘em. 
Boccaccio. A merchant's, and poor merchant’s, son am I; 
Gems I have none to offer, but pure love 
Proof to the touchstone, to the crucible. 
Fiammetta. What then or who is noble, and thou not? 
I have heard whispers that myself am not so 
Who am king Robert's daughter. We may laugh 
At those who are, if thou and I are none. 
Thou art my knight, Giovanni! There now; take 
[Giving him her scarf. 
Thy patent of nobility, and wear it. 
Boccaccio, kisses it. What other but were cobweb after this? 
Fiammetia. Ha! kiss it! but take care you don’t kiss me, 
(Runs away, 


We have selected the above passages, not as 
being superior to others in the poem, but because 
they were more easily separable from the story, 
and had reference to events which have been 
already consecrated by love and poetry, in the 
hearts of all those who have ever felt the beauty 
of the one, and the power of the other. 


I ought, alas! 





BARON DE SACY. 

Notice Historique et Littéraire, sur M. le 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy. Par M. Reinaud. 
Paris, Dondey Dupré ; London, Dulau. 

OrtenrtAz literature is much indebted to Baron 

de Sacy for its present high position in Europe ; 

he found the East and its intellectual treasures 
almost forgotten: Reiske had departed, the two 

Schultens had died without leaving a successor ; 

the labours of Pococke, Lofius, Ockley, and 

Sale had almost fallen into oblivion, when De 

Sacy, as in the races of ancient Greece, lifted 

the torch which the last had dropped, rekindled 

its light and increased its splendour. For more 
than half a century De Sacy steadily supported 
the great task he had undertaken—the revela- 
tion of Asia to Europe ; and even 
—at his latest day, 
When Death just hovering claim’d his prey, 
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he still clung to his labours, and, as if literary 
exertion had been a condition of his existence, 
only ceased to toil when he ceased to live. 

Although the biography of a solitary student 
may be supposed to present few incidents likely 
to interest the general reader, yet there were 
some circumstances in De Sacy’s life well calcu- 
lated to cheer aspirants for literary distinction, 
by showing that fame must be earned by toil, 
and that, however disheartening neglect may be 
in the earlier stages of exertion, yet sooner or 
later merit will obtain its reward, and Time bring 
round the period of just recompense. Another 
reason for paying a merited tribute to the 
memory of this patriarch of Eastern lore is, that, 
unlike many of the continental orientalists, De 
Sacy was not only willing, but anxious, to recog- 
nize the merits of English scholars. In all his 
writings he cheerfully acknowledges the assist- 
ance he derived from the labours of those ardent 
students who, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, devoted themselves to oriental litera- 
ture, and rendered the name of the English 
Levant Company not less memorable in the 
annals of science than of commerce. ‘The sim- 
ple statement of facts is the best eulogy that can 

€ pronounced on such a man as De Sacy, and 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to an out- 
line of his life and labours. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy was born at Paris in 
1758; his father died when he was only seven 
years of age, but a fond and wise mother pre- 
vented him from suffering by the loss; she 
watched over his education at home, for the 
original feebleness of his constitution prevented 
his being sent to a public school. He became a 
sound classical scholar at a very early age, and 
some of his Latin compositions in his fourteenth 


year display a mastery of language which would 


not disgrace an experienced professor. In the 
hours of recreation he was taken by his tutor to 
walkin the gardens of the abbey of St. Germain 
des Prés, which was then occupied by Bene- 
dictines of the congregation of St. Maur, so justly 
renowned for their historical labours. Among 
the brothers of this community was Berthereau, 
who had undertaken to make a collection of the 
Arab authors who had written on the crusades ; 
he formed a friendship for the delicate boy whom 
he met in his walks, and inspired De Sacy with 
the taste, or rather passion, for oriental literature, 
which became the chief object of his existence. 
De Sacy studied Hebrew under an intelligent 
Jew, who was well acquainted not only with the 
Biblical language, but also with the cognate 
dialects, Syrian, Samaritan, and Chaldee; at the 
same time, with only the imperfect aids furnished 
by the scholars of the preceding century, he un- 
dertook the study of the Arabic and Ethiopic 
languages. At this period Biblical criticism and 
philology engaged a more than ordinary share of 
public attention: the labours of Kennicott and 
De Rossi had shown that the Rabbinical text of 
the Old Testament was not quite so fixed astan- 
dard as had been generally supposed; scholars 
began to compare the pointed and unpointed 
text with the Septuagint and Syriac versions, 
and much interest was excited by the variations 
discovered in the Samaritan version of the Pen- 
tateuch. Severalyperiodicals on the continent 
were exclusivelg@evoted to these researches, the 
most remarkable of which was Eichhorn’s Bibli- 
cal and Oriental Repertory, to which the most 
‘eminent professors throughout Europe were con- 
tributors. De Sacy commenced his career as an 
author, by sending to the Repertory a notice of 
a Syriac version of the Second Book of Kings, 
which he found among the MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris. In 1783 he published in the 
same periodical a corrected version of two letters 
addressed by the Samaritans to Joseph Scaliger, 
in reply to his inquiries respecting their sacred 





books ; and almost at the close of his life he pub- 
lished the remainder of the correspondence be- 
tween the Samaritans and the learned men of 
Europe, which is preserved in Paris. 

Independently of the aid supplied by these 
documents to Biblical criticism, they have the 
additional interest of being almost the only lite- 
rary memorials of a nation fast hastening to ex- 
tinction. The Samaritans are the last represen- 
tatives of the ten tribes of Israel that separated 
from the kingdom of Judah. Since the days of 
Solomon they have seen the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, 
and Saracens attain the summit of greatness, and 
successively disappear, while the lingering exist- 
ence of their feeble community has been pro- 
tracted to our own days, finding strength in its 
weakness, and protection in its obscurity. Four 
or five families alone remain claiming to repre- 
sent the people of Jeroboam. 

We must pass over De Sacy’s writings on the 
ancient history and antiquities of Arabia, to turn 
to the first of his works which obtained European 
fame, the Memoirs on the Antiquities of Persia. 
The inscriptions at Nakshi Rustem, near the 
ruins of ancient Persepolis, when correctly 
copied and published by Niebuhr, excited nearly 
as much attention as the Rosetta Stone at a later 
period. The skill and sagacity with which De 
Sacy, from the imperfect Greek inscriptions, dis- 
covered the alphabet of the previously unknown 
characters of the Pehlavi inscriptions, have not 
received all the praise they merit, for they have 
been eclipsed by the more exciting discoveries in 
Egyptian antiquities. No person, however, can 
form a correct notion of the Sassanid dynasty, 
and its connexion with the histories of Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism at the most critical 
period for both religions, without diligently 
studying De Sacy’s lucid memoirs. 

In 1791 De Sacy was appointed to an office 
in the Mint, which he resigned the next year, 
because he disapproved of the violent changes 
made in the progress of the Revolution. He 
removed to asmall house in the country, and this 
retreat probably saved his life, for his inflexible 
and uncompromising character might have pro- 
voked the vengeance of the Jacobins. Aware 
of his danger, he always travelled on foot to 
Paris when he had occasion to consult any 
books or manuscripts, for he feared to meet 
some person in the public conveyances, who 
might report his perilous daring in conversa- 
tion. The peasants in the neighbourhood of 
De Sacy’s cottage soon became attached to the 
solitary student, and though he caused pub- 
lic worship to be celebrated, every Sunday, at 
his house, in violation of the law, no one ever 
informed against him. When the Directory 
established a species of conscription for public 
works, De Sacy and his neighbours were once 
summoned to thresh some barley, but the pea- 
sants unanimously requested that he should be 
excused, and accomplished his part of the work 
amongst them. 

During this troubled period, De Sacy was 
continuing his researches into the religious 
tenets and customs of the Druses,—a singular 
race, who seem to have preserved most of 
the wild creeds which formed the basis of count- 
less Christian and Mohammedan heresies be- 
tween the seventhand tenth centuries. Before the 
investigation was completed, public order was in 
some degree restored ; a school of Oriental Lite- 
rature was founded by the Convention, and De 
Sacy was mesons Professor of Arabic. He 
now directed his attention to the preparation of 
an Arabic Grammar,—a work of immense labour, 
for the Eastern grammarians have overloaded 
their systems with all the pedantic trifling of the 
schoolmen, and produced such a heterogeneous 
mixture as would result from blending Lindley 
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Murray with Thomas Aquinas. In 1806 M, 
de Sacy became Professor of Persian, and in the 
same year he published his Chrestomathie Arabe 
—the most valuable collection, for the use of 
students, that has yet appeared, and particularly 
useful to such as are likely to be engaged in 
oriental diplomacy. In 1810, the Arabic Gram- 
mar, the fruit of almost incessant toil for fifteen 
years, was given to the public, and also the trans. 
lation of Abd-al-latif’s Account of Egypt,—amost 
interesting work, for, when that enlightened phi- 
losopher the author visited the Valley of the Nile, 
in the days of Saladin and Malek Adhel, many 
monuments of antiquity remained which have 
since perished. At the same time, M. de Sac 
contributed several valuable memoirs to the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions: indeed, for many years, 
scarcely a volume appeared that did not contain 
some article from his pen. On the return of the 
Bourbons, in 1814, M. de Sacy became a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies. During the 
Hundred Days he lived secluded; but, after the 
restoration of Louis X VIII., he became a mem- 
ber ‘of the Council for Public Instruction, and 
was long the most active of the members in pro- 
moting National Education. Soon afterwards he 
took a prominent share in founding the Asiatic 
Society of Paris; he was chosen to be its first 
President, and, at the same time, M. Abel Ré- 
musat was elected Secretary. 

In 1823 M. de Sacy retired from public life, 
and devoted himself wholly to Oriental studies, 
Besides numerous works completed and pub- 
lished, he contemplated an edition of Beid- 
awi’s Commentary on the Koran; but he subse- 
quently resigned the task to Fleischer, a German 
scholar, who is, we believe, at the present mo- 
ment engaged in its preparation. ‘The Revolu- 
tion of 1830 at first filled him with alarm, but the 
speedy installation of the Orleans dynasty calmed 
his fears, and he readily gave in his adhesion 
to the new government. In 1832 Louis Philippe 
gave the first example of awarding the highest 
honours of the state to literary merit, by elevating 
De Sacy, and the no less illustrious Cuvier, to 
the peerage: he was thus again brought into 
contact with politics; but he could not be diverted 
from his favourite pursuits, and he continued to 
supply valuable memoirs to the Academy of In- 
scriptions, and to complete his great work on the 
Religion of the Druses, which was published in 
the beginning of last year. 

In the domestic circle Baron de Sacy was 
equally loving and beloved; his wife took a lively 
interest in his labours, and both hospitably wel- 
comed those young Orientalists who came from 
England or Germany to pursue their studies at 
Paris. ‘The loss of this amiable lady, in 1835, 
was severely felt by the Baron: he received it, 
however, as a warning that his own summons 
would not be long delayed, and, in a few months 
after her decease, regulated all his affairs, and 
made his will. The preface which he put to the 
will is too interesting and characteristic to be 
omitted :— 

Before regulating anything concerning my per 
sonal affairs, and the interests of my family, I regard 
it as a sacred duty, that I, who have lived at a period 
when the spirit of irreligion became almost universal, 
and produced such fatal consequences, should declare, 
in the presence of Him from whom no secrets are hid, 
that I have always lived in the faith of the Catholic 
Church ; and that, if my conduct, as I humbly con- 
fess, has not always been conformable to the holy 
laws imposed by my creed, the deviations have not 
arisen from any doubt of the Christian religion, or of 
its divine origin: I firmly hope that they will be for- 
given by our merciful Heavenly Father, through the 
merits and mediation of out Lord Jesus Christ ; a0 
placing any confidence in my own deserts or works, 
but recognizing, from the bottom of my heart, that 
of myself, I am feeble, wretched, and indigent. 


On the 19th of February, 1838, as he was re 
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turning from the Chamber of Peers, where he 
had taken an active part in debate, he fell in the 
street, and was taken up by the spectators. He 
was conveyed to his own house, but the attack 
was a fatal stroke of apoplexy, and he expired 
on the following day. 

We have not mentioned half of the benefits 
which the labours of De Sacy conferred on 
Oriental literature ; but those which he suggested 
to others were not less valuable. It was on his 
recommendation that Professorships of Chinese, 
Sanscrit, and Hindustani, were established in 
Paris; it was under his direction that the Rus- 
sian and Prussian institutions for Oriental studies 
were raised to their present eminence. The 
Emperor Nicholas and King Frederic regularly 
consulted him respecting the ProfesSorships which 
ought to be founded, and the persons by whom 
they should be filled. In conclusion, we must 
mention one remarkable trait in De Sacy’s cha- 
racter: he never refused the loan of any of his 
books or manuscripts, however precious, when 
they were wanted to aid the researches of an 
oriental student ; his library was, indeed, almost 
constantly circulating throughout Europe ; and, 
to the honour of Orientalists, it must be added, 
that he suffered no loss from what most would 
deem a hazardous experiment. 








Morton of Morton's Hope ; an Autobiography: 
3 vols, Colburn. 


Or these volumes as a novel we have little to 
say,—further than that the first proves their 
author to have read ‘ Matthew Wald’—and re- 
membered it. ‘They are entirely without that 
concentration or connexion of plot which should 
constitute a novel—being little more than a series 
of episodes very irregularly strung together by a 
very slender thread. As an autobiography, too, 
they are certainly the least egotistical specimen 
of the class we ever met with—telling us far less 
about the presumed author himself, than about 
every one else who figures in their pages. The 
supposed narrator is an American; the scene of 
the volumes opens and closes on American 
ground; and it was intended, we presume, to 
leave an impression on the mind of the reader 
that the author is an American. This, how- 
ever, we are perfectly convinced he is not; 
and the American portion of the volumes is 
the principal ground of our conviction. Many 


of the episodes are extremely clever—certainly | 
not the American ones. A considerable portion | 
of the book occupies German ground: and, | 


though there is some exaggeration in the picture 
of university manners, yet the sketches are made 


with so much spirit, and have so much novelty, | 
that the volumes are well worth notice on that | 


account. ‘The picture of the Count ‘Trump Von 
Toggenburg, with his endless genealogical babble, 
is touched off with considerable humour. “ He 
traced his family, with great, accuracy, up to the 
Deluge ; but that catastrophe seemed, among other 
injuries to the human race, to have obliterated 
most of the landmarks of the Toggenburg gene- 
alogy. He contented himself, accordingly, with 
declaring, that the direct line of his family was lost 
among the Antediluvians; and he kept himself 
conversant with all the geological researches that 
were made, in the hope, I am convinced,” says 
the autobiographer, “of discovering some fossil 
remain of a Mammoth Toggenburg, among the 
newly-discovered relics of the ancient world.” 
There are many portraits among the German 
students, drawn with great skill, though scarcely, 
we should think, from the life. They exhibit, 
however, the features of German university 
existence and character, in a very lively manner, 
and we suppose with sufficient general fidelity. 
The following sketch of a German student will 
amuse; and we should observe, that the indivi- 





duality of the character here introduced is sus- 
tained with great talent throughout all the scenes 
in which he figures :— 


“The next morning, I lounged up the Weender 
Strasse. The day was fine, and the streets were 
thronged with more than the usual number of 
Students and Philistines. As I got near the end of 
the street, I saw one or two small boys, and half-a- 
dozen house-maids, looking with wonder at a strange 
figure, preceded by a strange dog, that was passing 
along the side walk. On looking at him at first, at 
a short distance, I took him for a maniac, escaped 
from the lunatic asylum. He wore a cap, em- 
broidered in crimson and gold, shaped like a shaving- 
bason, and of the sort usually denominated beer-caps, 
a dressing-gown of many colours, strapped tightly 
about his loins with a leather girdle, in which were 
thrust two horse-pistols, and a long basket-hilted 
* schliger,’ or duelling-sword, and on his feet a pair 
of red Turkish slippers. His neck was open, and 
his legs bare from the ankle to the knees. In one 
hand he brandished an oaken cudgel, and in the 
other he held a small memorandum-book. He was 
preceded by a small dog of the comical breed called 
*Deckel,’ a kind of terrier, which considerably re- 
sembles the English turnspit. The individual one 
which now presented itself, was, like all its class, as 
ugly as a dog can well be. His body was very long, 
and his legs very short ; his colour was a mixture of 
black and a dirty red ; his tail curled itself as grace- 
fully as a pig's, his knees were bowed outwards, so as 
to form a perfect parenthesis, and he turned out his 
toes like a country dancing-master. In order to 
heighten the effects of these personal charms, his 
master had tied a wreath of artificial flowers round 
his neck, and decorated his tail with fancy coloured 
ribbons. Attired in this guise, the dog and his master 
proceeded gravely down the street, apparently with- 
out heeding the laughter of the admiring spectators. 
There seemed to be no students in the immediate 
vicinity, and the Philistines were beneath his notice. 
As I approached him, I observed something familiar 
in his countenance, and, immediately afterwards, the 
singular individual caught me by the hand, and kissed 
me affectionately on both cheeks, It was Raben- 
mark, my Leipzig acquaintance. He invited me to 
accompany him to his rooms, and smoke a pipe. I 
complied, and turned about with him; and we con- 
tinued our walk down the street.” 


As a pendant to the foregoing, we must give 
the appropriate sketch of a student's room, and 
a student's account of a German university :— 

“A few minutes’ walk brought us to his lodgings. 
We ascended two flights of stairs, and entered his 
apartment. The sitting-room was tolerably large, and 
in its furniture and arrangements, a perfect specimen 
of a regular ‘kneipe.’ The floor was without carpet, 
; and sanded ; and the household furniture consisted 
of a table, a sofa, and half-a-dozen chairs of the most 
unpretending kind. The great expense had been, 
however, evidently made in providing the pipes, 
pictures, and other student luxuries. A large and 
well-executed engraving of a celebrated duel, which, 
from the notoriety of the combatants, and its tragical 
issue, had become historical, hung on the right side as 
you entered. On the left, the wall was covered with 
a large collection of ‘silhouettes ;’ these are a peculiar 
and ifvariable characteristic of a German student's 
room, * * The third side of the room was decorated 
with a couple of ‘schliigers,’ or duelling swords, which 
were fastened crosswise against the wall. * * On the 
fourth side of the room were ranged a collection of 
pipes, which were the pride of his heart. They were 
about twenty, ranged in a systematic row. The 
bowls were of porcelain, exquisitely painted ; some 
with portraits of pretty women, some with copies from 
Ostade and Gerard Dow, and some with the arms of 
| his intimate friends. The stems of each were about 
three feet in length, and of the fragrant polished 
cherry. The tassels were large and rich, and of every 
combination of Landsmanschaft colour. Besides 
these were a half-a-dozen meerschaums, of all the 
different kinds: there was the ‘milk meerschaum’ 
from Vienna, exquisitely carved, and delicate as 
sugar work; the ‘oil meerschaum’ from Hanover, 
carefully polished, and scientifically embrowned to- 
wards the bottom by its own smoke; besides the 
‘wax meerschaum,’ the ‘raw meerschaum,’ and 











various others. Besides these articles, there were 

some half dozen engravings in frames, a fowling-piece, 

a sabre, and two or three different species of caps 

hanging in different parts of the room. ‘ There,” 

said Rabenmark, entering the room, unbuckling his 

belt, and throwing the pistols and schliiger on the 

floor. ‘I can leave my buffoonery for awhile and be 

reasonable ; it’s rather tiresome work this renommis- 
ing..—* Have the kindness to tell me,’ said I, ‘ what 

particular reason you have for arraying yourself and 
your dog in such particularly elegant costumes ; and 
for making such an exquisite exhibition of yourself 
during your promenade ?\—‘ No particular reason,’ 
he answered : ‘but it is about the most simple way 

of arranging matters on the whole. I am a fox, 
When I came to the university three months ago I 
had nota single acquaintance. I wished to introduce 
myself into the best Landsmanschaft, but I saw little 
chance of succeeding. I have already, however, 
become an influential member. What course do 
you suppose I adopted to gain my admission ?—* I 
suppose you made friends of the president or senior, 
as you call him, and the other magnates of the club,’ 
said I.—tNo. I insulted them all publicly, and in 
the grossest manner. Look here,’ he continued, 
taking down one of the schligers from the wall, and 
showing me the list of the duels he had already per- 
petrated, written, according to an universal custom, 
on the white leathern lining of the hilt. The number 
of entries was already about fourteen. ‘See,’ said 
he, ‘ these first half-dozen are the senior, con-senior, 
and some other members of the Pommerania ; they 
were my first six duels.’"—*I suppose got well pepper- 
ed by such old stagers,’ said I; ‘but I hardly see 
how that was to expedite your admission.‘ Oh! 
that was a very simple matter,’ replied Rabenmark ; 
‘ for in the first place, you are wrong in your flattering 
supposition. Instead of being peppered I was very 
successful; and after I had cut off the senior’s nose, 
sliced off the con-senior’s upper lip, moustachios and 
all, besides bestowing less severe marks of affection 
on the others, the whole club, in admiration of my 
prowess, and desiring to secure the services of 
so valorous a combatant, voted me in by accla- 
mation."-—* Do you find any particular  satisfac- 
tion,’ said I, ‘in you? club, and the university life ? 
—‘ Oh, it is boy’s play,’ said he; ‘ but then Iam a 
boy, in years at least. I have a certain quantity of 
time on my hands. I wish to take the university as 
a school for action. I intend to lead my companions 
here, as I intend to lead them in after-life. You see 
I am a very rational sort of person now, and you 
would hardly take me for the same crazy mounte- 
bank you met in the street half an hour ago. But 
then, I see this is the way to obtain superiority. 
I determined at once, on arriving at the university, 
that, to obtain the mastery over my competitors, who 
were all extravagant, savage, eccentric, was to be ten 
times as extravagant and savage as any one else. 
You do not suppose I derived any particular satis- 
faction from tying up Fritz’s tail with ribbons ; but 
then it is as good a way of bullying as any other, and 
besides, these student duels are capital exercise..— 
‘Suppose, however, that Mr. Weissbier had hap- 
pened to have been a less tractable person than he 
proved to be ?X—* Why, I should have been obliged 
to shoot him.’°—* You forget the less agreeable alter- 
native. He might have done you the same favour.’ 
—‘Oh no,—impossible. I shall not die till I am 
nineteen years and nine months old. If I pass that 
period, I shall live some twelve or thirteen years 
longer ; I forget the exact number; but I have it 
written down in my common-place hook somewhere.’ 
This I found afterwards to be a settled conviction. 
Nothing could induce Rabenmark to admit the pos- 
sibility of his death tillthat age. It was a prediction 
in his family by some gipsy, I suppose, for he was, 
as I have said,a Bohemian. His age was, at the 
time of which I am writing, exactly eighteen and a 
half. ‘Perhaps,’ said he, politely, ‘ you would like 
to see a duel or two. They are very pretty gladi- 

atorial exhibitions. There are always plenty going 

on every day, and they are quite as amusing as the 

combats des animaur at Paris. —‘*I should have no 

objection,’ said I,‘ as it seems customary to admit 

spectators.’ Here Rabenmark threw open the win- 

dow, and called to a passing acquaintance. ‘ Katt! 

do you go “los” te morrow afternoon ? (To go los, 

or loose literally, is the cant expression for fighting.) 
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—* Yes; with Poppendorf, was the answer.—‘ Very 
well. Oh! by the way, have the kindness to step to 
a certain Pott of the Breman club, and to Kopp and 
Fizzleberg of the Brunswick, and challenge them 
each for me, on twenty-four gangs, small caps.’— 
© Very well. I shall see youat the Kneipe to-night ?” 
— Yes. Adieu.’—* Adieu.’-—‘ There, Mr. Morton,’ 
continued Rabenmark, ‘you see in five minutes a 
student’s whole life. A young man usually spends 
three years at the university. As most of the Ger- 
man universities are in coalition, whatever time he 
spends at one, is counted for him at the next, and he 
consequently usually passes a whole year at one, the 
next term at another,and soon. The first two years 
of the three, a student generally employs in fighting 
duels, and getting drunk, After he has fought his 
fifty or a hundred duels, and drank as much beer as 
he is capable of, he usually, at the end of his second 
year, leaves his club, and spends his third and last 
year in diligent study. His examination,—and a 
very strict one it is,—succeeds: and if he can pass 
it, he receives his doctor’s degree, whether of the- 
ology, philosophy, law, or medicine, and retires into 
private life.X—* But, I suppose, he remains a long 
time a troublesome and ferocious individual ?X—‘ On 
the contrary. Nobody ever hears of him. It isa 
singular anomaly,—the whole German student exist- 
ence. The German students are no more Germans 
than they are Sandwich Islanders. They have, in 
fact, less similarity with Germans, than with any 
other nation. You see in them a distinct and strongly 
characterized nation, moving in a definite, though 
irregular orbit of its own, and totally independent of 
the laws which regulate the rest of the social system 
of Germany. It presents the singular phenomenon 
of a rude though regularly organized republic, exist- 
ing in the heart of a despotism. In fact, every one 
of the main points of the German’s character is 
directly the opposite of those of the German student. 
The German is phlegmatic,—the student fiery. 
The German is orderly and obedient to the authori- 
ties,—the student ferocious and intractable. The 
German is peaceable,—the student for ever brawling 
and fighting. The German is eminently conservative 
in his politics,—the student always a revolutionist. 
The government of all the German States is despotic, 
—the student’s whole existence is Republican. The 
German is particularly deferent to rank and title. 
In the student’s republic, and there alone, the om- 
nipotent ‘ Von’ sinks before the dexterous schliiger, 
or the capacious ‘beer bummel.’ Lastly, the Ger- 
man is habitually sober, and the student invariably 
drunk.’” 

The author’s power of painting is in general 
very considerable—indeed, we strongly suspect 
that he is an old and well practised writer, though 
he is pleased on this occasion to play the anony- 
mous, 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

A Manual for Mechanics’ Institutions.—After a 
long interval of suspended animation, the Society for 
diffusing Useful Knowledge is again giving signs of 
life; and we rejoice to say that the first motions 
of its new existence are in a right direction; it 
appears to have resigned the notion of becoming 
a great book-making and book-selling joint stock 
company, having derived no fame from the one 
speculation and no profit from the other. Its pre- 
sent labours are designed to give system and unity 
to the instruction afforded by the various Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions through the country; and we are 
pleased to find the Society adopting the improvements 
introduced by the committee of the Manchester 
Institution, namely, Exhfbitions of Models, &c., and 
meetings for amusement as well as instruction. The 
sale of single admissions to the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion produced 1607/. 18s., and of season tickets 
35/. 2s. 6d. The children of the principal free 
schools in the town and neighbourhood, the inmates 
of the work-houses, the military stationed at Man- 
chester and Salford, and the pupils in the schools of 
the respective regiments, were admitted gratuitously. 
Though the rooms were constantly crowded, not a 
single instance of wanton mischief occurred, and the 
accidental injuries were few and trifling. The fol- 
lowing extract from Mr. Cumber’s speech at the 
Annual Meeting of the members, contains a gratify- 





ing proof of the moral benefit resulting from these 
exhibitions: —* Among all those who had visited our 
Exhibition, there was only one instance of a man 
presenting himself in a state of intoxication. Of 
course, he was refused admittance. There was an- 
other instance of a person whé was not quite so far 
intoxicated ; he was more strenuous, and was at 
length admitted : he stayed a considerable time look- 
ing at the Exhibition, and being, no doubt, made 
more sober by the time he was in, at length he 
went out, and when a few yards off, was asked how 
he liked the Exhibition; he replied, he liked it so 
well, that he would bring his wife and children. He 
did so, and after being three hours and a half in, was 
asked how he approved of the Collection, and he 
said, he never expected to live to see such an Exhibi- 
tion ; that his wife was also-much gratified ; that he 
had never before taken her to such an Exhibition, 
and he regretted his poverty to enrol his name as a 
member, but that he would go immediately and 
enter his name at the Lyceum. There were also two 
very suspicious characters entered into the Exhibition. 
One of the Directors was advised to have the Police 
to watch their motions; but the Director very pro- 
perly requested that they might be left to his care. 
They went round, and on his observing to them 
that they seemed to be much struck, they said, they 
never saw anything like it before ; and so interested 
were they, that, whether they came to pick one’s 
pocket or not, he (Mr. Cumber) did not know, but 
if they did, they forgot their calling.” This communi- 
cation excited great interest, and has led to similar 
exhibitions at Birmingham and Sheffield, with equally 
gratifying results. Masters have benefited as well as 
workmen; the sentiment so well expressed, two years 
ago, by Sir Benjamin Heywood, has passed into an 
aphorism: “ Treat,” said he, “ the working man 
with generosity and confidence, and he will repay 
you with gratitude and affection; treat him with 
suspicion and distrust, and what right have you to 
expect a different return?” The concerts at the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution were highly cre- 
ditable to the Directors; though the rate of admis- 
sion was only six-pence, artists of first-rate talent 
were engaged ; and it deserves to be added, that a 
military band formed an important auxiliary to the 
evening’s amusements, Colonel Chatterton having 
sent the band of the Fourth Royal Irish Dragoons 
to aid the regular performers, There are those who 
look upon the amusements of the people as trifles, 
unworthy of notice; there are others who watch them 
with a jealous and ascetic spirit,—who would check, 
fetter and control them by experimental and hap- 


hazard legislation; but there are also many who 
deeply feel the importance of providing recreation 
for the labourer after his toils, and thus enable him 
to gratify the imperious necessity for excitement and 
exhilaration without having recourse to vicious jp. 
dulgences. “ Labour,” says Sir J. Herschel, « jg 
work, amusement is play ; and though it has passeq 
into a proverb that one without the other will make 
a dull boy, we seem to have lost sight of a thin, 
equally obvious, that a community of dull boys in 
this sense, is only another word for a society of igno. 
rant, headlong, and ferocious men.” 

Morrison's Parent's Friend.—Thereare several yal. 
uable hints in this volume, but the whole is too deeply 
tinged with asceticism. It should be our aim to 
render religion attractive to the young, instead of 
representing it as the enemy of every pleasure how. 
ever innocent, and every relaxation however necessary, 

The First Principles of Religion.—The substance 
of this work is good, but the conversational form js a 
sad draw-back on its merits, for the tone of the 
dialogue is strained and unnatural. 

First Book of English Composition.—Chambers’s 
Educational Course is a series of very unequal merit: 
the little work before us deserves to be distinguished 
from its less worthy associates; it is a really good 
book; the system of instruction is equally practical 
and profitable, and the examples have been selected 
with judgment and good taste. 





List of New Books.—Memoirs of Charles Mathews, 
Vols. III. and IV. 8vo. cl. 28s.—Burney’s Romance of 
Private Life, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Robinson’s Magis. 
trate’s Pocket Book, 3rd edit. post 8vo. 26s.—Architectura 
Domestica, von A. de Chateauneuf, imp. 8vo. cl. 35s.— 
Bright’s Tables for Calculating Value of Estates, post Syo, 
cl. 10s. 6d.—Bell on the Game Laws, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—My- 
lyus’s History of England, 4th edit. 12mo. 6s. 6¢.— Murphy's 
Theory of Equations, 8vo. cl. 4s.—The Pulpit, Vol. XXXY., 
8vo. cl. 7s. 6d.—Murray’s Memoir on the Diamond, 2nd 
edit. 12mo. cl. 5s.—Kentish’s Treatise on a Box of Instru- 
ments and the Slide Rule, 12mo. half-roan, 3s.—Payne’s 
Select Poetry for Children, 18mo, cl. 3s.—Hickie’s Xeno- 

hon’s Anabasis, Books I. and Il. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—The New 

ixcitement for 1840, 18mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Le Page’s French 
Master for the Nursery, 12mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Essays on Go- 
vernment, 12mo. cl. 5s.—A Few Minutes’ Advice to Deaf 
Persons, by a Surgeon Aurist, 12mo. cl. 3s. 6¢.—A Chal. 
lenge to Phrenologists, by A. M., of the Middle Temple, 
fc. cl. 5s.—A Treatise on the Laws of Whist, by M. 
chapelles, 8vo. cl. 8s.—Berens’ History of the Prayer-Book 
of the Church of England, 12mo. cl. 5s.—Family Library, 
Vol. LXIX. “ Hollings’s Life of Cicero,” 12mo. cl. 5s.— 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Vol. Vil. 12mo. cl. 5s.—Finney’s 
Sermons on Important Subjects, 12mo. cl. 3s. 6¢.—Ellis’s 
British Tariff, 1840, 12mo. cl. 5s. 6¢d.—Ruth and her Kin- 
dred, by the Rev. John Hughes, l8mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—Ste- 
phens’s Incidents of Travel, “ Greece, &c.” (people’sedition) 
8vo. swd. 1s. 10¢d.—Chambers’s Class Book ( Educational 





Course,) 12mo. cl. ls. 6d., swd. 1s. 3d. 








Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 25 successive 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 21st of September, 1839, and ending 6 a.M. of the following day. 
Greenwich mean time.) 
By Mr. J. D. Roserron, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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04.3 Fine—light clouds and wind. 
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01.5 Fine moonlight night. 
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01.6 |Fine—light clouds and wind, 
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The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 
Capillarity. 
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LETTERS ON EGYPT.—No. II. 
BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 

Tue latter days of February were passed in the 
most agreeable leisure, and in regulating what might 
be called the domestic affairs of my floating habita- 
tion; but the first of March entered like a threatening 
messenger of mischief, to put an end to our harmless 
enjoyments. F . ‘ 

I was sitting, about noon, quietly occupied with 
writing in my cabin, when there suddenly arose a 
yiolent gust of wind, which lashed the Nile up into 
high waves, and began to rock the boat about so 
violently, that I was forced to pack up my papers 
as fast as possible. I then threw myself on my bed, 
and called for my pipe,—that never-failing con- 
solation of an Oriental in every misfortune. It 
happened that the care of the chibouk belonged to 
the department of my Greek page, who was in the 
other boat, and the Dr n, therefore, called to 
him to bring it to me. A few minutes after, I 
heard a scream and a confused noise, and looking 
from my cabin window, saw three or four Arabs 
plunge, head over heels, into the river, and swim 
after a red tarbush which danced before them over 
the waves. I wondered why they should give them- 
selves so much trouble for a trifle in such weather, 
and was still looking carelessly on, when Acker- 
mann entered with a very pale face to inform me 
that the young page had disappeared overboard, no 
one could think how, and had not been seen again, 
his tarbush only appearing above the water. The 
effect of such a piece of intelligence may be ima- 
gined. By the promise of a handsome reward, I in- 
duced the Arabs to continue their efforts to find him, 
and immediately putting the vessel about, we cruised 
about the spot for several hours, but all in vain. 
Even the farbush was carried away with such swift- 
ness by the wind and water, that the most expert 
swimmers were unable to reach it. The circum- 
stance that my pipe was also missing, convinced me 
that he had been on the point of obeying the com- 
mand just issued, and in stepping from one boat to 
the other, (to which it was attached by chains,) had 
somehow slipped, and been buried in the waves 
before he could call for help. The premature and 
tragic fate of this poor boy was regarded with the 
coldest indifference by the sailors, Our captain even 
exhibited a superstitious sort of satisfaction in it, and 
whispered to my Dragoman, “ Now our voyage will 
be fortunate, for the Nile has fetched his victim. It 
is never of any use to try and save one.” It was not 
till towards evening, when all hope had vanished, that 
I reluctantly gave orders for prosecuting our journey. 

Benisuef, like almost all Egyptian towns, is a 
wretched looking place, with mud houses, The Pri- 
mary School, of ninety-six children,appears to be kept 
inan orderly manner. I saw the scholars take their 
dinner, and found the provision for their earthly nou- 
rishment unexceptionable, however they may fare 
for the spiritual. Of this I had no means of form- 
ing an opinion, as it was a holiday. There are in the 
province, E] Faioum, four similar schools, founded 
by Mehemet Ali. A great establishment for the 
spinning of wool, which I afterwards visited, was also 
in active operation. The great barrack, for two 
regiments of cavalry, separated from the Nile by a 
beautiful avenue of old mimosas, was nearly empty, 
as the horses had been all sent out to the Bersim. 

Late in the evening I again went on board the 
boat, and we soon overtook that of a French traveller, 
Count Mercy d’Argenteau. I was told he was ac- 
companied by a charming countrywoman, whom we 
saw, sitting on the deck, elegantly dressed, and read- 
ing most diligently. Apparently, however, she did 
not find the country to her taste, for they turned 
round at this spot, and proceeded down the river. 
It is not, indeed, to be denied, that a voyage on 
the Nile soon becomes wearisome, on account of its 
monotony. There is scarcely a spot which, if one 
Were suddenly set down upon it, would not appear 
to a stranger most romantic and striking; but one 
differs so little from another, toujours perdrix be- 

comes tiresome, and after a few months one certainly 
longs most heartily for some of the familiar ob- 
Jects of one’s native country, let them be of ever 
80 unpretending a character. Even thus early in 
the year, the sun was beginning to scorch up the 
lovely green, which had hitherto adorned the mea- 
dows, and in the course of a few weeks a gray robe 
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of dust everywhere takes the place of their emerald 
vesture. The river, too, was now so low, that we 
could see but little of the country, and it was only 
on landing that we became sensible of its extraordi- 
nary fertility. The rich tracts of land were fre- 
quently interrupted by long stretches of desert, whose 
barrenness was occasioned by the decay of the 
ancient canals, 

On the 4th, 5th, and 6th of March, we felt the 
first attack of the burning Khamsin, and were de- 
tained opposite a tobacco field, where not a tree or a 
shrub afforded us the least shelter. Although during 
this phenomenon the wind felt as if it came out of 
an oven, and the blood, of course, became much 
heated, and the eyes inflamed by the dust, I cannot say 
that I found its effect so insupportable as it had been 
described to me. It did not occasion the slightest 
weakness, and even appeared to increase the appetite. 
The dust was undoubtedly disagreeable enough, for 
the whole air was filled with it, so that one could not 
see ever fifty, and sometimes not more than ten paces ; 
and places the most carefully closed, were covered 
with it again as soon as they were cleaned, whilst 
eyes, nose, and mouth were perpetually full. For- 
tunately, we had plenty of water at hand, if not as 
a preventive, at all events as a cure. The sailors, 
who are always thankful to be relieved of work, 
sang, played, and danced, day and night. They will 
sometimes sit in a circle for hours together, singing 
three or four words in unison; and one night six of 
them, led by a sort of half-cracked saint, whom they 
seemed to hold in great veneration, attempted the 
dance of the howling Dervishes. There was some- 
thing so horrible in the whole scene, that I shall 
not readily forget it. On the dark shore of the 
river where our bark lay anchored, dimly distin- 
guishable amidst the clouds of dust which arose con- 
tinually in the burning atmosphere, a circle of figures, 
clothed in black, were faintly seen, by the feeble light 
of a few stars, hovering round an entirely naked form, 
which sent forth sounds of pain and anguish, though 
often not quite destitute of melody, while those who 
surrounded it sprung into the air, or bowed them- 
selves to the earth in exact measure, uttering a hoarse, 
guttural, indescribable kind of bellow, like that of 
some infernal monster, and articulating the word 
Ajuhur with continually increasing rapidity, until 
they sank exhausted on the earth. I am told this 
violent exertion is extremely dangerous, and not un- 
frequently ends in a stroke of apoplexy ; it is, how- 
ever, marvellously devout, and whoever loses his life 
in it is considered as a blessed martyr. To me it 
looked like a dance of infernal spirits, and the sight 
was too much for my Spartan, Susannis. He took 
refuge in a corner of the vessel, keeping his eyes 
fixed in terror on the dancers, and accompanying 
all their movements with a yell of his own, scarcely 
less frightful than theirs. 

In the night of the 7th, the Khamsin changed all 
at once into a violent storm from the north, and 
though this direction was favourable for us, we could 
not venture to take advantage of it in the darkness 
of the night, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the rocks of the Jebel-Itler, which forms an abrupt 
headland on the Arabian side of the Nile; and it 
was not till late in the morning, that, the wind having 
considerably abated, we ventured to fly again on its 
pinions. 

From this point the shores of the river afford more 
variety in their aspect. The character of the vege- 
tation is different from that which precedes it, and 
the range of hills, though consisting only of yellow 
sand or naked sandstone, presents much picturesque 
variety of form. We profited by the favourable 
breeze, and sailed rapidly past towns, villages, rocks, 
catacombs, ancient temples, palm forests, and sugar 
plantations,—the latter exhibiting a peculiarly beau- 
tiful vivid apple green, such as only the paintings in 
the old illuminated monkish writings could attempt 
to imitate. On a point of the Jebel-Itler is situated 
a Coptish convent, whence we saw a troop of about 
ten monks issue, and, to our astonishment, throw 
themselves down the rocks rather than descend them, 
plunge all at once into the water, and swim like fish 
towards our vessel. They had no other object than 
to beg an alms. 

Minieh, with a palace belonging to the Viceroy, 
and another, more striking in appearance, appro- 
priated to the governor, makes a stately appearance 





on the left bank of the Nile, and the surrounding 
country looked fresh and agreeable. We had the 
advantage, too, of seeing it in the light of a brilliant 
sunshine, after having been wrapped the whole day 
in a thick gray cloud like a curtain. To the fiery 
heat of the Khamsin had now succeeded weather 
so cool, that I was obliged to go in search of a great 
coat. 

On the 8th of March we landed at Karaman, to 
visit the only sugar manufactory in the country, 
whose productions are purchased here for three times 
the price at which foreign sugar may be bought at 
Cairo. The place selected for this establishment lay 
unfortunately between the ruins of Hermopolis and 
Antinoé, and the two celebrated porticoes, lately in 
the most perfect preservation, before which Denon 
fell on his knees in rapture, were blown up with 
gunpowder, that the stones might be made use of to 
forward the sugar-boiling process. To make the 
matter worse, there is an inexhaustible stone-quarry 
at a short distance, but this would have cost a little 
more trouble. One must remember the Turkish 
education and former ignorance of the Viceroy, te 
pardon him for such a piece of barbarism ; but it is 
evident, notwithstanding the assertions of some jour- 
nals, that many generations must pass away before 
the Egyptians will have a proper idea of the value 
of their antiquities. 

The sugar-refinery was shown to us by a very in- 
telligent Frenchman, who has been appointed to 
bring it into order,—an affair which he expects to 
compass in a few weeks. He is to receive for his 
trouble 30,000 francs, besides his expenses. The 
practice hitherto pursued, he informed us, had been to 
allow the Fellahs to make the sugar into a coarse 
brown mass in their own huts, and then to buy it 
from them, and refine it three or four times. The 
price of the sugar thus four times refined, is 1,050 
piastres the cwt., while only 50 piastres is paid for it 
to the Fellahs when in its rough state ; a very toler- 
able profit certainly, if purchasers enough could be 
found. The Frenchman proposed not to take it any 
longer from the Fellahs, but to make it directly from 
the cane, and refine it with the help of a steam- 
engine; by which plan, he maintained that the 
Viceroy would soon be able to sell it cheaper than 
it can be brought from Europe. The director even 
offered to farm the whole concern himself, and pay 
a high price for it ; but this proposal, as well as every 
other by which he thought to overcome the difficul- 
ties occasioned by the inertness of the Egyptians, 
was rejected. He complained very bitterly that the 
Viceroy showed more and more disinclination to 
employ Europeans, from a mistaken notion that he 
had no occasion for them. I repeat these words, 
because I was convinced that his complaint was by 
no means groundless. The Turkish jealousy of the 
Europeans, and the opinion that they have already 
learnt all that is necessary from them, is gaining 
ground at the Egyptian court, and still more with 
Ibrahim than with Mehemet Ali. The latter, indeed, 
has been so often and so grossly deceived by Euro- 
peans, that one cannot wonder at his feeling irritated, 
and persuading himself he can do without them, 
But the time for this is not yet come; and he has 
himself declared, that if ninety-nine had proved 
worthless, the services of the hundredth have often 
made ample amends for every wrong suffered from 
the rest. Great and admirable as are the talents of 
Mehemet Ali, he could never have been able to bring 
his projects to bear without their assistance ; and it 
is equally necessary to the duration of all the good 
that he has hitherto effected. 

In the travels of M. de Cadalvene, in which no 
opportunity for having a fling at the Viceroy is ever 
lost, it is stated that the inferior quality of the sugar 
made at this establishment, (occasioned merely by 
the ignorance of the former director,) was to be attri- 
buted to the inconsistency of Mehemet Ali, who, in 
compliance with the silly prejudices of his country- 
men, which he had himself set at nought on so many 
occasions, had forbidden the use of blood in the pro- 
cess of refining, for which it is indispensable. Now, 
this entire statement is erroneous. In the first place, 
the Viceroy never dreamed of troubling himself with 
any such details ; and secondly, the present director 
had not the slightest intention of urging the Moham- 


*medan workmen to overcome their reluctance to the 


use of blood, since it is so far from being indispens- 
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able, that he much prefers eggs for the same purpose, 
and would certainly employ them in Europe, if he 
could obtain them at the same cost. Insignificant as 
this matter is, I have been unwilling to pass it over 
in silence, since it affords a good specimen of the 
superficial knowledge and hostile feeling which have 
dictated so many attacks of the kind, in a book not 
otherwise deficient in value. 

On the 9th of March we had, for half the day, the 
picturesque mountain of Abulfeda on the eastern 
shore, enriched with magnificent catacombs, and a 
modern Santons Temple, crowning the topmost peak 
of a white rock, like a piece of confectionery stuck 
on a cake; while opposite to it, from the flat desert, 
arose a yellow sand-hill of the most exact pyramidal 
form. 

After passing Minieh, one no longer sees the 
balance pails of the Sakis set in motion by oxen, but 
their places were filled by naked Fellahs. Numerous 
herds of buffaloes were grazing on the shores ; and 
the low sandy islands were covered with pelicans, 
formally drawn up in rank and file. Many other 
kinds of water fowl contributed to enliven the river, 
and we shot some wild geese of excellent flavour. 
Towards evening we reached Manfalout, a poor but 
extensive place, containing some handsome mosques. 
It was lately half destroyed by an inundation. The 
environs are beautiful. The Nile flows through rich 


verdant fields, enclosed by the hills of Libya and 
Arabia, which here seem to form an uninterrupted 
circle, while behind them rise the blue summits of 


lofty mountains. I climbed with the Doctor upon 
a ruined house-top, to enjoy more completely the 
magnificent prospect, but we were compelled to a 
hasty retreat, as the wall tottered under our weight 
as if from an earthquake. We had time, however, 
in our hasty glance, to catch the welcome sight of the 
minarets of Siout, where the Viceroy was to wait for 
us, and where we hoped to enjoy a period of much 
desired repose. By land, it is only a few miles dis- 
tant from Manfalout; but by water, on account of 
the continual windings of the river, and the contrary 
wind, we required the greater part of the next day 
to reach it. As far as my experience, indeed, has 
gone, I am decidedly of opinion, that any traveller, 
who is neither feeble in constitution, nor restrained 
by economical considerations, would obtain a better 
knowledge of the country, as well as far more plea- 
sure, by making the journey from Alexandria by 
land, only returning by the Nile; unless he should 
have to travel in the summer months, when the 
greater part of Egypt is nothing more than an arid 
waste of sand. 

My first business in Siout, which, at the present 
height of the Nile, lay about two English miles off, 
was to inform Mehemet Ali of iy arrival, before I 
even left my vessel. In ashort time Artim Bey made 
his appearance, followed by servants and horses, with 
a message from his Highness, to the effect that, 
although he had intended to leave Siout ina few 
hours, he would now defer his departure till the day 
after to-morrow. This was the more courteous, as 
my arrival had been delayed much beyond the time 
agreed upon. 

The ride to Siout, in a splendid evening, through 
the luxuriant vegetation which, on three sides, sur- 
rounds the capital of Upper Egypt, was delightful ; 
and most picturesque the appearance of its towers 
and mosques, illumined by the golden rays of the sun, 
and standing out from the grand background formed 
by the vast range of white mountains of Libya, dis- 
tinguished by their mysterious garlands of immea- 
surable catacombs. 

The Viceroy had chosen for his dwelling a white- 
washed mansion at the entrance of the town, in the 
court-yard of which we found a company of soldiers 
in green uniform, who honoured me with a salute. 
His Highness received me in the most cordial manner. 
He looked remarkably well, in high spirits, and not 
in the least fatigued. by his long land journey from 
Cairo, during which, although he is seventy years of 
age, he had passed from eight to ten hours of every day 
in thesaddle. He stated that he had been highly satis- 
fied with the state of this province, where, for two 
years, he had had 85,000 men employed in the re- 
pairs of the long-neglected canals, and in the same 
period 32 millions of bricks had been made and 
baked in the sun. 





of cattle in Sennaar, though, as in every new under- 
taking, he had found great difficulty at first. He 
had set the example by becoming himself a purchaser 
to a considerable amount, and offered to lend sums 
of money, without interest, for the purpose, to all 
persons who could offer good security. “In Sen- 
naar,” he continued, “the cattle is in such abundance, 
that a camel seldom costs more than four Spanish 
colonati, an ox two, and a sheep only four piastres 
(one franc). There, capital only is wanting, and that 
to such a degree, that the inhabitants have hitherto 
practised only barter; and I have myself been the 
first to accustom them to the use of money. Here, 
on the contrary, cattle is wanting; and though, from 
the great profit of agriculture, little land remains for 
pasture, the business of the Sakis renders a large 
number of cattle indispensable, and this demand is 
likely to increase. By the traffic I have introduced 
between these two places, they are mutually bene- 
fited, and, with God's help, their prosperity must 
advance with giant strides.” 

In the course of my subsequent journey, I often 
met large herds of cattle on their road. They all 
appeared of a fine powerful race, but were most 
wretchedly thin, as there is great difficulty in feeding 
them during the transport. 

My conversation with the Viceroy afterwards 
turned upon Europe,—its multiplicity of new inven- 
tions and luxuries, unknown to this part of the world. 

“ T do not confine my attention entirely to machi- 
nery,” said Mehemet Ali, smiling, “ but have a very 
good idea of whatever contributes to the enjoyment 
of life. I usually have specimens sent to me of every 
thing of this kind which appears either in London 
or Paris.” 

“Tt is a pity,” I ventured, as we were alone, to 
reply, “that they should always remain buried in 
your Highness’s harem.” 

“Tt is hard for the wisest of us,” was his answer, 
“entirely to conquer the effect of early education. 
The time is not yet come for me to go as far as you 
perhaps would wish me to do; but I do not doubt 
that many prejudices now existing will die away in 
time.” ° 

I complimented him very sincerely on the progress 
he had already made, and the many benefits he had 
conferred on the present generation. His answer 
was candid, and exhibited a thorough knowledge of 
human nature. “The father,” said he, “ loves his 
child. Why? Out of selfishness. It proceeds from 
him—belongs to him: he sees in it a continuation 
of himself, and hopes from it the support of his old 
age. The child loves the father, because it depends 
on him for subsistence, and every enjoyment, and 
hopes after his death to receive an inheritance from 
him. Prince and subject, master and servant, every 
relation of human life, is supported at the bottom by 
self-interest ; but this is sufficient, if well managed, 
to make good masters and good servants.” 

“Tt is much to be regretted,” said I, “ that so few 
understand their true interest ; and I cannot help 
admiring the firmness of your Highness in suffering 
neither treachery nor stupidity to interfere with your 
beneficent plans.”—“ I have, indeed,” replied the 
Viceroy, “had much to contend with; but perhaps 
for that very reason have become passionately at- 
tached to this country of my adoption. It always 
appears to me to have been buried for centuries in 
sleep—it is like a naked, helpless child, to which I 
must fill the place of father and mother, master and 
servant, teacher and judge ; and often during sleep- 
less nights have I asked myself, if one Mehemet Ali 
could be sufficient to feed, to clothe, to educate this 
child, and develope its faculties. I have never been 
able to determine this point, but God, whom I already 
thank for so much, will perhaps enable me to over- 
come all obstacles.” 

Mehemet Ali is, in general, so entirely misunder- 
stood in Europe, that I have not the least doubt 
many of my readers will consider this conversation, 
as well as much that follows, as a romance of my 
own invention: I beg them only to consider that I 
can refer for a confirmation of all my statements to 
Artim Bey, aman of such completely European cul- 
tivation, that one might know him for twenty years 
without finding out that he was a Turk. In single 


| unimportant expressions, I may be mistaken, but 
He had also at length succeeded | never in anything essential; I always seized the 
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said, as to me there is something interesting in the 
opinions of really great men, even on unimportant 
topics. 

Whether his Highness’s expressions always dis. 
played the genuine feelings of his heart, or were 
uttered with any other intention, I shall leave to the 
reader’s own penetration to discover. He finished 
our conversation this day with the remark, that every 
nation on the face of the earth was capable of great. 
ness, and every army of victory, if it could find a 
suitable leader. 

On the following morning I was invited to take 
with the Viceroy a déjeuner @ la fourchette, and was 
rather surprised to find everything served in the 
European style, since, on the occasion of my dining 
with him at Jizeh, all was completely Turkish. His 
Highness demeaned himself at table with all the ele- 
gance of an English dandy; and I now learned, for 
the first time, that it was some years since he had 
adopted many European customs in the interior of 
his household,although he retained those of his native 
country on all public occasions. A trace of Turkish 
manners was, however, still visible in the court re- 
maining standing around him while he dined. One 
little delicate attention paid to me, I must not omit 
mentioning, as it was very remarkable in a Turk and 
a great man. He had ordered a fauteuil similar to 
his own to be brought for me ; and when it appeared 
that no such one was to be procured in the town, 
he had his own taken away, and two simple rush- 
bottomed chairs placed at the table. Trivial as 
this matter may be thought, it still serves to give 
some idea of Mehemet Ali. I took advantage of the 
courteous temper he manifested towards me, to beg 
permission not only to accompany him on the water, 
but also for part of his journey of investigation into 
the interior, and this was immediately conceded, 
None but ordinary topics of conversation were touch- 
ed upon until we were left alone, when it took 
a more confidential turn, and I had the satisfaction 
of hearing him express, with as much candour as 
warmth, his opinions on many important political 
questions. He displayed surprising acuteness in 
penetrating into the true dispositions and interests 
of European cabinets ; and with respect to his own 
situation, it was evidertly his conviction, that as long 
as the keystone of the building was wanting—as long 
as his sovereignty de facto did not also subsist de jure, 
it must be insecure ;—and though he desires, before 
all things, peace and tranquillity, and has no wish for 
further aggrandizement, he will never willingly resign 
a single village of his present dominions, and will not 
shrink from war, if it should become necessary as a 
last resort. 

With respect to mere pecuniary sacrifices, I be- 
lieve it would be easy to induce him to make them 
to a considerable extent, if, by that means, he could 
reconcile an anomaly which threatens the peace of 
the West no less than of the East; and while it 
opposes a serious obstacle to his own plans for the 
benefit of his subjects, paralyzes no less the efforts of 
the Sultan. 

I took this opportunity also to speak on the affairs 
of some of my friends,—among others, for Clot Bey, 
who had hitherto vainly solicited permission to re- 
move the medical school from Abu-Zebel to Cairo 
—an undertaking of considerable expense. . My 
request was at length granted, though the Viceroy 
at first opposed my arguments with some warmth; 
and I then took my leave. The town contains 
little that is remarkable, except a very well-fur- 
nished bazaar and a mosque, with a beautiful 
marble bath attached to it. It is an excellent and 
very general custom in the East, thus to associate 
some work of general utility with every religious 
building. One of the largest and most costly manu- 
factories established by the Viceroy, was situated in 
Siout ; but unfortunately the fanaticism of the inha- 
bitants induced them to burn it down. Mehemet 
Ali made no attempt to punish the town for this out- 
rage in any other way, than by leaving the building 
in its ashes, and removing the manufactory to another 
place. The Mamlukes, as is well known, when driven 
from Lower Egypt, made a stand for a long time 10 
Siout ; and the cemetery where they lie buried is 
like a little city of stately monuments, close under 
the Necropolis of the ancient Egyptians, who have 
hollowed out the rocks above like bee-hives. The 
burial places of the Mamlukes, like those of their 
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redecessors, begin on the borders of green fields, and 
end in the sandy and the boundless waste. 

I put off till my return my visit to the Necropolis, 
but was not prevented by the heat from taking a 
good gallop into the desert, on one of the Viceroy’s 
swift horses, and then climbing a naked rock belong- 
ing to the Libyan chain, to obtain a better view of 
the lovely valley of the Nile. The mist which hung 
over it prevented me from attaining my object ; but 
as I rode back I witnessed a truly national spectacle. 
Eight gigantic naked negroes were employed in drag- 
ging a buffalo out of the mud in which he had sunk 
up to his neck, and, like the Athlete of old, when 
they had got him out, they carried him on their 
shoulders to the dry land. 





COMPREHENSIVE VIEWS OF THINGS. 


Havine naturally a very large mind, and hearing 
much praise of those whose minds are enlarged, I 
have taken an immense deal of pains to enlarge 
mine, and I don’t think you will often meet with 
one much bigger. One of the principal means of 
enlarging the mind is taking comprehensive views of 
things. For this reason I have always avoided every- 
thing that is little, and mean, and narrow, and mi- 
nute, and I have placed my intellectual eye, if I may 
so speak, in the attitude of seeing the whole of a sub- 
ject at once. I am convinced that it is impossible to 
have just views of anything which is seen imperfectly, 
bit by bit, or by instalments, as a fly crawls over a 
column of a building. I very much admire that 
illustration of minute and inadequate knowledge ; and 
in order to avoid the reproach of such a style of study, 
Ihave, for the most part, aimed with consummate 
diligence at a comprehensive and universal view of 
things in general. There is nothing that I abhor so 
much as pedantry, and nothing more decidedly con- 
duces to pedantry than directing the attention ex- 
clusively to one subject or to any one part of a sub- 
ject; therefore, to avoid this, I have usually given 
quite as much attention to one subject as to another, 
and quite as much study to one part of a subject as 
to another; so that no subject comes amiss, and I 
amas much at home in one science as in another. 
Indeed, I will defy any one to distinguish by my 
general style of conversation, what is my favourite or 
peculiar study. ‘The fact is, I have none: but I pay 
an equal and cosmopolitical attention to all things. 
For this purpose, I find Encyclopedias, published in 
parts, exceedingly useful, and the transitions are very 
pleasant from one study to another, for change of 
employment is a kind of recreation, and it is refresh- 
ing to pass from Alchymy to Algebra, and from 
Algebra to Anatomy, thence to Arabic literature, 
Astronomy, and so on;—thus I take due care, 
by paying an equal attention to all things, to let 
no one predominate. Even when I was a boy 
at school, this towering genius of mine began to 
develope itself, but my master, who was an exces- 
ively narrow-minded man, and a person of very 
limited ideas, was altogether unable to enter into 
ny grand views, or to comprehend the loftiness of 
ny mind ; and oftentimes, while I was speculating 
ahout things in general, would call me a great booby, 
and indignantly pinch my ears for not learning the 
rules of Syntax ;—just as if man was gifted with an 
immortal soul merely to learn Verbum personale con- 
cordat cum nominativo numero et persona. I was dis- 
gusted with the man’s want of philosophy and com- 
pehensiveness. But if I was ashamed of this man’s 
hatrow understanding, what think you, gentle reader, 
¥as my contempt for the fellow whose sordid employ- 
ment was to teach me arithmetic? My forte was to 
tegard things in general and to view them with a 
philosophic eye. I had no wish to be taught to count 
ny fingers. Now, would you believe it possible that 
this earthly and grovelling creature had the insolence 
‘laugh at me because I affirmed that three times 
une made twenty-eight ? I have since ascertained 
that three times nine make twenty-seven ; and where, 
Iwould ask, is the mighty difference between twenty- 
*ven and twenty-eight—'tis only one—a miserable 
‘significant unit! So after all I was right within 
‘ve, and my mistake was on the liberal side. I know 
“t how to account for it, but even my father wasin- 
feted with these narrow prejudices, and when I came 
é from school would fain examine me as to what 
called my attainments, with all the jealousy of an 








sive views there is something excessively revolting in 
an attention to insignificant and trifling minutiw, so 
that I answered my father rather shortly when he 
interrogated me on the subject of arithmetic, and in- 
sisted that a mind capable of taking comprehensive 
views of things could not easily and would not willing- 
ly stoop to trifles. 
One great pleasure derived from taking comprehen- 
sive views of things is, the fine sensation which it 
gives one of superiority over the rest of mankind. 
It is indeed somewhat amusing to observe, how con- 
ceited some persons are of the accuracy of their little 
trumpery minute knowledge, and how they seem to 
triumph over their superiors, and to look down upon 
them. I had an opportunity of observing this in the 
conduct of a merchant, in whose counting-house I 
was placed soon after I left school. Among other 
things to which I had given some attention, of course 
was merchandise. I very much commend and ap- 
prove that kind of national intercourse, which arises 
from the mutual exchange of superfluities, and I 
thought that my destined mercantile employer and 
tutor acted very wisely in exporting large quantities 
of hats for which he could find no use, and importing 
in their stead divers pipes of wine, which are very 
acceptable to the people of this kingdom ; and when 
I took my seat in his counting-house I expatiated 
with much eloquence on the great principles of mu- 
tual exchange and mercantile accommodation. Now 
I declare to you, reader, on the word of an honest 
man, that I verily believe the merchant, though 
he evidently admired my eloquence, for he smiled 
approvingly at it, did not really understand the com- 
prehensiveness of my views, for he made scarcely 
any reply, but set me to copy some bills and to 
cast up some figures in a book, and when I had done, 
instead of admiring and praising, he had the impu- 
dence to tell me that I had been very improperly and 
superficially instructed, and that I had need go to 
school again; and all this merely because I had 
omitted in my computation a few insignificant frac- 
tions of shillings and pence, and had set down the 
amount ina round sum, which to men of any compre- 
hensiveness of feeling must, I think, be far more 
satisfactory than to be bothered and perplexed with 
odd pence or a few stray shillings. I took the liberty, 
however, to tell him that if he had the unreasonable- 
ness to expect that I should bend my powers down 
to the meanness and minuteness of calculating pence 
he had quite mistaken me, for I was resolved that I 
would not submit to anything so degrading, and so 
withering to the powers of the mind, Another matter 
too on which we had the misfortune to differ was the 
time of attending to the duties of the oftice. The 
merchant made a foolish fuss about punctuality. 
Punctuality at dinner I hold to be a virtue, because 
you can have a more comprehensive view of dinner 
when it is all upon table than when the guests have 
eaten it half up; and if a dinner waits, it spoils: but 
work will wait for you; and I cannot see why an in- 
voice written at ten o’clock may not be quite as good 
as one written at nine. To be sure, the ship may have 
sailed, but then there will be another going in a day 
or two. It may be easily supposed that I could not 
long agree with a man whose views were so limited, 
therefore I found it expedient to look out for a pro- 
fession in which I might exercise my mind and in- 
dulge my comprehensive powers. Shop-keeping, of 
course, was out of the question, for if a merchant who 
exports and imports by wholesale makes a fuss about 
a few odd shillings and pence, what would not a 
mean, narrow-minded, retail shop-keeper do? Law, 
physic, and divinity were open to me, but then I 
knew that in all those professions there was the im- 
pertinence of minute examinations to be encountered ; 
and that is what I do from the bottom of my soul 
abhor. There is pedantry in all professions, and there 
is a little narrow exclusive feeling which leads the 
professors themselves to underrate every thing which 
belongs not to their own profession. ‘his is detest- 
able ; and I feel assured that there is a general con- 
spiracy in all professions against men of comprehen- 
sive views. Indeed I am convinced that nothing has 
so great a tendency to keep men of enlarged views 
out of the professions as these annoying and inqui- 
sitorial examinations. A very particularfriend of mine, 
a man of most comprehensive mind, who had gone 





inquisitor-general. Now, to a person of comprehen- 


fession by reading novels in the lecture-room and 
smoking cigars in his lodgings, was cruelly denied 
his testimonials because he forgot on which side the 
heart was placed. But there was one profession 
open to me, the most liberal of all, viz. the literary 
profession, in which the comprehensiveness of my 
views might have full scope. Here no impertinent 
preliminary examinations stand sentinel, frightening 
away young ambition from an arena worthy of his 
powers. Here every one may approach every subject, 
and handle it as he pleases, A few errors are here 
most graciously and liberally overlooked. It is the 
general impression that is thought of, and not the 
insignificant minuteness of a wearisome accuracys 
You may write a historical romance without being 
under a necessity of a minute attention to the abso- 
lute verity of dates, names and places: you are not 
subjected to an examination of any society of anti- 
quarians or historiographers. You may write a novel 
about naval matters, without having been nearer the 
sea than Billingsgate ; you may write a novel of fash- 
ionable life, though every part of the house between 
the garret and the kitchen be a terra incognita to 
you. You are not compelled to any painful or pains- 
taking accuracy of delineation of men or manners; 
you may take only comprehensive views, and leave 
the minutenesses to men of little minds. In con- 
versing with the editor of a periodical work which 
boasted of many contributors, I asked him whether he 
was ever at a loss for contributors or contributions. 
“Never,” replied he ; “scarcely a week passes but 
I have applicants ready to write; and when I ask 
them what they can write about, they say everything ; 
and when I ask them what they understand, they 
say nothing.”These are, no doubt, men of compre- 
hensive views, who think it beneath their dignity to 
stoop to minute and trifling matters. Non omnia 
possumus omnes, does not apply to authors. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 


Tur opening of Covent Garden Theatre on 
Monday next, under the management of Madame 
Vestris and her husband Mr. Charles Mathews, 
claims a prominent place in our Weekly Gos- 
sip, at a time when topics even of small talk are 
scarce. The arrangements, so far as we may judge 
from the brief announcement in the “ preamble of 
the bill,” appear calculated to ensure to the new 
management the favour which the previous one 
enjoyed—the countenance of all such as seek in the 
stage an elegant and intellectual gratification, but 
who are not prepared in their pursuit of it to sacri- 
fice much personal convenience, and certainly not to 
subject themselves and families to witness such 
scenes as were incidental to a visit to the theatre 
under the old system. The audience part of the 
house has been re-decorated, and the “ dress circle” 
is to realize its appellation, the seats being retained 
during the whole evening, for the use of those who 
secure them,—the admission to this tier is therefore 
restored to the old price, 7s.; while the price of 
admission to the upper tiers, the pit, and gallery con- 
tinue the same as under the late management. The 
upper gallery is, however, abolished; the lower 
having been reduced from 2s. to 1s. 6d., the half-price 
to which is to be 1s. We, who are, on principle, in 
favour of good and cheap amusement for the working 
classes, regret that the old “ shilling gallery” should 
be done away with in a theatre where the decorum of 
the audience, and the refined quality of the repre- 
sentations, would have a beneficial influence on the 
poorer play-goers, who might prefer paying 1s. for a 
bird's-eye view of a play of Shakspeare’s at Covent 
Garden to a seat in the pit of the Adelphi or the 
Surrey. Nor do we like the idea of the class to 
whom the difference of a sixpence in the price of an 
evening’s entertainment is of most importance, 
being excluded from their ancient roosting-place, 
whence they looked down upon the fairy-land of the 
stage glittering below, and caught sounds and sights 
of beauty, which supplied them with a stock of poetry 
fora month. Atthe Olympic the case was different ; 
the gallery being there almost the best part of the 
house for seeing the performances,—certainly better 
than the side slips, which people paid double the 
price to occupy, under the name of boxes. The 
“shilling gallery,” however, may be easily opened 
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chosen for the performance of comedy and opera; 
consisting of the élite of the Olympic corps, grafted 
on to the principal comic and vocal strength of the 
late Covent Garden company. The selection of 
£ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ for the opening night seems 
to imply a continuance of “ Shakspearian revivals,’ 
this pleasant comedy not having been represented for 
many years. Of the “ stage effects,” the public are 
left to judge from their experience of the Olympic 
representations,—no puff preliminary having heralded 
the advent of the new management. Vestris will 
speak the opening address, 


The Stationers of the metropolis are, we under- 
stand, taking steps for the formation of a society, on 
the plan of * The Booksellers’ Provident Institution,’ 
with a permanent fund, fixed, we believe, at 10,0002, 
for the relief of the large and respectable classes of 
persons connected with the various departments of 
the stationery business, their widows, and orphans. 
The scheme has met, as it deserved, with ready and 
universal support amongst the most influential mem- 
bers of the body,—and others taking an interest in 
the results, literary and artistic, to which the stationer 
is a necessary contributor. The preliminary arrange- 
ments are, we are informed, in a state of great for- 
wardness,—and a public meeting will shortly be held 
for the purpose of adopting the rules and regulations 
under which the association is to be finally con- 
stituted, 


A copy of the following letter has been forwarded 
to us, and, though marked “ Strictly Confidential,” 
we shall venture to let our readers have a peep at it: 

**To Messrs. Baily § Co. 83, Cornhilt, London. 


“Dear Gentlemen,—A writer in the Westminster 
Review, at the end of a too favourable notice of my hum- 
ble productions, has thought proper to allude to certain 
private letters of mine, sent under the seal of secrecy from 
Germany, and, moreover, has ventured to promise, on my 
behalf, a new version of the ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine.’ 

* To say nothing of the presumption of entering for a race 
with the Bulwer—especially when he had enjoyed a start of 
some years, before I was thus announced as saddled—when, 
had he been a common hack instead of a flier, there had 
been time enough for him to have walked over the course 
backwards, besides going on the wrong side of the post, and 
yet to have come in a winner, as the kangaroo said after its 
tight with the long-armed baboon, by ‘all sorts of lengths,” 
to say nothing of such a handicap as to weights, with that 
falsest of false starts an Anachronism—there were moral, 
physical, constitutional, and personal reasons against such 
a publication. 

** As publishers, you are no doubt aware, that there is, or 
was, such a book as the ‘ Universal Letter Writer,’ professing, 
like the ‘ Ready Reckoner,’ and others of the same tribe, to 
furnish forms or figures for all the ordinary purposes of life. 
Now, even in the most ordinary occasions, 1 have never yet 
found that either my feelings, or intentions, or the circum- 
stances, would adapt themselves to the printed pattern. As 
a natural consequence, I was invariably compelled to write 
my letters, as it is called, out of my own head; but, asa 
good deal of my own heart somehow always entered into 
such epistles, it has always seemed to me that parting with 
them for profit, would be next to, or rather worse than, 
selling my body. 

“Some persons have undoubtedly intended their letters 
to come to light. Pope, for instance, wrote his celebrated 
Epistles expressly for the press. The same may be said of 
Swift, and others of letterary renown, who, evidently, con- 
templated nota Two-penny, or a General, but an Universal 
Delivery. But such, on the contrary, is my own horror of 
seeing my correspondence in print, that, as my friends, male 
and female, are well aware, I never answer, even an invita- 
tion or a billet-doux—except in person. 

“*Thus, the reader who has taken the trouble to peruse 
my works must have observed, that, however apt to put the 
communications of others into type, I have been singularly 
shy of setting up any letters of my own. It is, perhaps, an 
excess of modesty on my part, but I cannot consider myself 
as a Corresponding Member of all Societies. 

“In the mean time, my peculiar delicacy, as before hinted, 
does not forbid my editing any private papers which may fall 
into my hands; and accordingly, in that fashionable capacity, 
‘you may announce me as the Patron, or Foster-parent, or 
what you please, save Author, of a Collection of Letters, 
indited by a Family Party, on a tour up a very popular 
foreign River. I propose, as godfather, to christen the 
work, ‘ UP THE RHINE,’ and, as one of the company draws 
a little, you may as well add, ‘with Original Embellish- 
ments.’ 

“In the words of Beau Brummel, I beg leave to introduce 
to you a ‘damp stranger,’ i. ¢., a copy wet from the press; 
and a single sentence, with a few figures, will secure to you 
the whole Edition, from, dear gentlemen, yours very truly, 

“*Txuomas Hoop.” 





ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, WEsT STRAND. 

A Musical Performance on Reisner’s improved AccorDION, 
by Vital Reisner, aged 11, principal player on the Instrument at 
Paris, takes place daily; Polarization of Light by Mr. Goddard's 

‘0 lariscope ; the only living specimen of the celebrated Elec- 
tri 1 ever brought to this country ; the Invisible Girl, Steam 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 


This Establishment will be SHORTLY CLOSED for the Sea- 
son.—The Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONATION 
of HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon 
till Midnight. Both Paintings are by Le Curva.ier Bouton. 
—Open from Ten till Five. 





MISCELLANEA 
Improvement of Musical Strings.—It has long been 
matter of regret that the strings of the harp, guitar, 
and violin, affected by the atmosphere or by the 
temperature of the apartment or theatre in which 
they were found, were liable to get out of tune, and 
produce discord, instead of “ discoursing eloquent 
music.” Some experiments were made, a few even- 
ings ago, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on strings 
prepared on a new plan. Their tones were much 
admired, and some admirable performances on the 
harp and guitar, by a young lady and Don Ciebra, 
certainly displayed them to the greatest advantage. 
It was shown that they could resist heat in an extra- 
ordinary degree, as, plunged in hot water, which in- 
stantly destroyed the common strings, they came out 
wholly uninjured.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

The Wreck of the Royal George-—Colonel Pasley 
has been for some time engaged in an attempt to 
blow up the wreck of this vessel. Several small 
charges of 45th of powder each, and one of 260f 
have been exploded with effect, and masses of timber 
have been thus wrenched from the ship and hauled 
up. On Monday last, a cylinder, containing 2,400tb 
of powder was lowered to the bottom, and placed 
alongside the most compact portion of theship. When 
every thing was ready, according to an account in the 
Chronicle, the vessel in which the voltaic battery was 
placed was drawn off to the distance of 500 feet, which 
is the length of the connecting wires, and instanta- 
neously on the circuit being completed the explosion 
took place, and the effects were very remarkable. 
At first the surface of the sea, which had before been 
perfectly smooth and calm, was violently agitated by 
a sort of tremulous motion, which threw it into small 
irregular waves, a few inches only in height. This 
lasted for three or four seconds, when a huge dome 
of water made its appearance, of a conical or rather 
bee-hive shape. At first it appeared to rise slowly, 
but rapidly increased in height and size till it reached 
the altitude of twenty-eight or thirty feet, in a toler- 
ably compact mass. It then fell down and produced 
a series of rings, which spread in all directions, The 
first, or outer one of these, having the aspect of a 
wave several feet in height, curled and broke as if it 
had been driven towards the shore. Neither the 
shock nor the sound was so great as had been ex- 
pected by those who had witnessed the former ex- 
plosions hy Col. Pasley, where the quantity of powder 
was only 45tb; but the effect produced on the water 
at the surface, considering that the depth was ninety 
feet, was truly astonishing. What the effect has 
been upon the wreck will not be fully ascertained by 
the divers till the present spring tides are over, and 
the long periods of slack water at the neaps enable 
the divers to remain for upwards of half an hour 
under water. 

Mersey Tunnel.—A meeting was lately held at 
Liverpool, for the purpose of forming a company to 
undertake to make a tunnel under the Mersey, to 
connect Liverpool with the Cheshire side of the river, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Vignoles, and other eminent 
engineers, declared the undertaking practicable— 
Chester Chronicle. 

Whales.—In reply to our correspondent (No. 620) 
Mr. G. J. Fox observes, that the reference in his 
paper (No. 619) was to spermaceti whales,—that he 
himself mentioned to the meeting two captures of 
whales, made on the territories of the Bishop of 
Durham, one in 1260, the other in 1343—but that 
there is no proof of a spermaceti whale having been 
taken on the British coast prior to those mentioned 


in his paper. 








To CorrEsponpents.—S, W. P—G. W. S.—received 
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Precepts and rules are repulsive to the young, but happy illus- 
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“ A well-written story, exhibiting the ill consequences of envy 
and selfishness: the moral enforced with religious exhortation, 
and the scenes and characters drawn from ordinary life with 
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ARSEY’S PERSPEC TIV E; ; or, the Natural 
Theory of Vision, by which only can the Images of Pho- 

togenic Drawing be proved to be “ natural.” Arago says, “Che. 

mistry and optics, in their present state, are inadequate to give 
even a plausible onpiapetion of these phenomena.”’ Perspective, 
as commonly taught, is an imposition on common sense. Mr. 
Parsey challenges a public denial of that fact, and asserts bis 
right to the discovery of the “natural” optical principles of the 
“images” of the Daguerréotype, which the chemical discovery 
of “ fixing” has subsequently substantiated. Mr. Parsey engages 
to lecture on this subject, and to expose the ill effects Sethe old 

system in Education, Art, and Science. 

Longman & Co. 


JUVENILE ANNUAL FoR 1840. 
In fancy cloth gilt, with Embellishments, 3s. 6d. 
HE NEW EXCITEMENT FOR 184; 
containing signal Preservations, and such Incidents as are 
articularly fitted to arrest the Youthful Mind. of 
y the Beier of ‘The New Excitement’ for 1833 and 1839, and 
he Excitement’ for the preceding Years. 
Notice of Volume for 1839. 

“We would remind our readers that the ‘ New Excitement’ is 
in fact, the original ‘ Excitement,’ if the editor and compiler, 
and not hens mere pebeener, 5 Me to be regarded as the true author 

f the work."’—Tait's Magaz 
. Innes, Edinburgh: ‘Tims, Robertson, Dublin; Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. London. 
STOTHARD’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BUNY AN. : 
Shortly will be published, price I ul. le in cloth; or with India 
proo i 


HE PILGRI M’S “PROGRESS 


By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With Original Notes by the late Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 











—Our correspondent at Durham should order the Athe- 
neum of his bookseller or news-agent. We only forward 
copies direct from our office on special request, and we then 


Il d with Seventeen Engravings from the Original Desigas 
by the late Mr. STOTHARD, 
And Twenty Woodcuts by S. WIL LIAMS ken ia 
A limited number of impressions of the plates will be taken 
columbier 4to. to secure which an early application to the pu 
lishers will be requisite. 








Gun, Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, Chemical, Electrical, and Op- 
tical Illustrations, &c.—Ope: n daily at Ten a.m. e, 1s, 


require payment in advance. 


Published by L. & G. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street, London. 
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WORKS ON NATURAI, HISTORY, 
In a closely-printed volume, 4to. price 12s. 
Mustrated with 135 Figures, beautifully engraved on steel, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BIRDS; 


ATURAL HISTORY OF 
ng the Article aie Britannica, from the Seventh 
opedia Britannica. 
bation JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &e. 
« The pi ban hy and descriptions of Sieds, are 
d through in the able manner we have before had the plea- 
sure of commending in Mr. Wilson's volumes....The plates are 
jn much the same excellent style as in preceding volumes.” 
The Naturalist, edited by Neville Wood, Esq. 
By the same Author, 
The Natural History of Quadrupeds and Whales, 
Jn 4to. with upwards of 160 Figures, engraved on steel, price 9s. 
A General and Systematic Treatise on Insects. In 
sto. with 540 Figures, engraved on steel, price 15s. 
An Introduction to the Natural History of Fishes. 
In 4to. with 131 Figures, peeved on steel, price 98. 
in 


Adain & Charles lack, burgh; Longman & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; ; and Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co. London. 





MESSRS. A. H. BAILY & CO."S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
HE NAVAL AND MILITARY ALMANAC 
for 1840. Ci ‘ontaining, besides a Calendar and the ordinary 
Almanac Information, Tables of Reference on matters of special 
interest to PHE UNITED SERV 
‘And interspersed with Siageegiies and Anecdotes of England's 


NAVAL AND MILY ITARY HEROES. 

Amongst the Pieutyetions to the Volume, are Portraits of Earl 
St. —, pe % Ma —_ of Anglesey, Lord Rodney, Lord 
Hawke, Lord Hill, Sir ba ward Codrington, Lord Exmouth, and 
Admiral Tat besides a Vignette Portrait of Nelson, a repre- 

sentation of his S The hog a List of the Signals used by 
him athe Battle a of Trafalgar, Fac-similes of his Hand-writing, 
both before and after the accident which deprived him of his 
right arm, and a bogatital! vhost Engraving of 
THE NELSON PILLA 


about to be erected in eicecaamee made after Mr. Rail- 
ton's original Drawing, which has been kindly lent by him for 
the purpose of this W ork. 

In demy 8vo. handsomely bound, price 10s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Drawing, and on Painting 
in Water Colours; with illustrative Examples in Pencil, in 
Sepia, and in Jater Colours: leading the Pupil progressively 
from the first rudiments, to the completion of Work Art i 
in finished state; ecomprehenting the treatment of Coast 

Paraey River Scenery, and General Landscape. By F. 

Author of The Principles of Effect and C ¥.4, ke. 
vith Twenty Plates, Fac-similes of the original drawings, 
saben ressly for this Work, by the Author. The whole being 
to supply, under the sanction of an established name, 
atonce¢ ina highly-embellished form, and at a price bringing it 
within the reach of all classes of societ 
tion hitherto only presented at a cost exclu 
lic from a participation in its benefits 
This day is published, in 12mo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 

The Oracle of Rural Life, and Sportsmen and 
Country Gentlemen’s Almanack for 1840; containing, in addi- 
tion to the information usually furnished by the Almanack 
class, Tables of Direction and for Reference on subjects baving 
aspecial interest for Sportsmen, Farmers, Gardeners, Country 
Gentlemen, and the large class of persons interested in the 
Amusements and Economy of Rural Life ; contributed by Nim- 
rod, Tom Oakleigh, Vates, Mr. W arden (late Editor of the 
farmers’ Journal), ‘and other popular Writers, recognized as 
authorities on the subjects of which they severally treat; in- 
terspersed with Anecdotes of Sporting and Sportsmen, and em- 
bellished with Twenty-six Illustrations referrin ee Lo Sports, 
Occupations, and Astronomical Features of the 

The great circulation of the ‘ Oracle’ for 1839 bes induced the 
proprietors to extend the range of intelligence embraced in the 
volume for that year; and besides the introduction of several 
new features of interest, to add to the number of embellish- 
ments which that volume contained, Twelve Woodcuts, illus- 
trating, under the heads of the several Months, the respective 
Signs of the Zodiac proper to e 


We a species of informa- 
ding the general pub- 





ach. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS, 

Just published, price 10s. 6d. 
XERCISES for the PRACTICE of UN- 
EQUALLY-NOTED and OBSCURELY-TIMED PAS- 
SAGES met with in COMPOSITIONS for the FLUTE; with 
Remarks on the Shake, and Observations on the Method of 
holding the instrament, 


ected and arranged by J. BRAHAM, 
Senthar of ‘the Flute, 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 


SAMSERSS EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
is day are OOK. 
THE BOOK.’ Price 1s. 34. 





MORAL ‘CLASS 


i BOOK OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Price 6d. 
see Formerly issued: 


Read} 


t Book o 

Sec — Book of Reading.. 
Third Book of Reading -.- 
ntroduction to the Sciences ..... 
Natural Philosophy, First Book...+.++++++ 
Natural Palleoapay. © Second Book 
Rudiments of Chemistry .......sceceeee 
Euclid’s Elements of Plane —aey 
Solid and Spherical Geometry ......+. 
Elements of Drawing and Pers 
History and Resources of the aire Empire. . 
listory of the English Language and Literatur 
Principles and Practice of Elocation ..... 
listory of Greece, its Literature and Arts 
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tchool-Room Maps eee, Trelan . 
Palestine, and N America, each about F 
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Pubtited d by ambers, 19, Waterloo-place, Edin- 
burgh; rr & Company, Amen-corner, London ; ; and all 


AY 





Just published, 
UIZOTS HISTORY of CIVILISATION 
; ‘ IN EUROPE, newly translated from the French. Price 
Ss. 40 
This Work forme one of the Series of PEOPLE'S EDITIONS 
published by W. & R. CHamBers, and is designed to supply 
approved Works in all departments of Literature, at the lowest 
rice, for Parish Libraries, Mechanics’ Institutions, and the 
ouses of the less affluent classes of the community. 


Formerly issued: 

Lamartine’s Travels in the Holy Land... 
Paley’s Natural Theology, mite. Additio 
Lay of the Last Minstre 
Marmion by Scott ... 
Lady of the Lake, by 
Cottagers ot Gleabarie, by } lton 
Crabbe’s Parish Register, and Other Poems - 
Franklin's Life and Essays pects improved). 
Life and Travels of Mungo 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion cccce 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield..........csseseeeeee 
‘Tennant’s Anster Fair, and Other Poems « eeeses eee 
Smollett’s Roderick Random cocccccvecccccccocces 
Lord Bacon's Essays ecevevecceaccsocccces 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, and other Poe m 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe «....++++- 
Life of Robert Burns .....- 
Poetical Works of Robert Burns « 
Prose Works of Robert Burns..... 


x 
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see eeesereeerees 8 
Clarke’s Travels in Russia, with Notes.+...+++++- 26 
Defoe’s Complete English Tradesman ........... 1 4 
Imprisonments of Silvio Pellico .....+.+. 09 
Locke’s Conduct of the U nderstanding.. oe -0 6 
Stephens's Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia! Pe otreea, &c 110 


Stephens's Incidents of Travel in Greece, T 
Polanc 
Godwin’ s. c aleb W iliamss--. 


urkey, and 





Also, in connexion with the Seri: 

Chambers’ s Tour in Holland and Belgium... 
«* Other W ones Native and Translated, 

_ Puplished Ay & R. Chambers, 19, Ww pet onl place, Edin- 
burgh ; sade S. Orr & tomeann Amen-corner, London ; and all 
Booksellers. 





the press, and speedily will be published, 
| Pystoniva ELOGE of JAMES WATT. 
By M. ARAGO, 

Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. 
Translated from the French, with additional Notes, by 
JAMES PATRICK MU Le a Esq. M.A. 

Of Balliol College, Oxford ; yoente. 
London: John _durray. Oxford: J. . 
Blac ——— 
CRABB’S DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWL LEDGE. 
In one large volume, duodecimo, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
in double columns, and embellished with 580 Engravings, 
price 7s. cloth by fi 
DIC IONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE; or, an E uplanation of Words and Things, con- 
nected with the Arts and Scienc 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
The Fourth Edition, considerabl enlarged. 
rinted for Thomas Te: th heapside ; and may 
, by order, of all other B behte ‘llers. 


Edinburgh : 





London : 
be procure oks 
For rs N “i of Schools and Young Persons, price 1 
D*; DLEY’S LADIES’ BOTANY, 
pet ED, with numerous Wood Engraving Iilustra~ 
om, beautifully executed. 
The Original Edition, w ~ coloured Plates, in 2 volumes 
8vo. Hs 25s. each, can still be ha 
Ridgway, P’ iccadilly ; and all Booksellers. Also 

1. Dr. Lindley’s Botanical Register, published 
Monthly, price 3s. 6d. . 

2. Dr. Lindley’s Wreath of the most beautiful 
Orchidious Plants.—Part 5 is now ready for delivery, to be com- 
rt in 10 Parts. : 

Dr. Lindley’s Illustrations of the Genera and 
ae of Orchidious Plants.—Part 4 (completing the work) is 
now published 


1 . r r > . 
~ TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving soapand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, ‘and clothes 
brushes, with good looking- glass, for 18s. 6d., the c heapest article 
ever ofiered to the public—Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-cases, 
fitted complete, from 16s. 6¢.—London-made Rosewood or Ma- 
hogany Ww riting —— -corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d, 
—Ladies’ Rosewood Work-boxes, in great variety, from 4s. 6d. 
The above articles being warranted can be had at Stocken's 
Manufac story, 53, uadrant, Regent-street, next door to Swan 
& Edgar's, south side of the Qua adrant. 


TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 
DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 

@J « beg leave most respec tfully to sole it the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele« 
brated Establishme ent, and to inform fhe »m that the only genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES. are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, po | which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-sTREBT, with the Sig cnature of J, Deleroix. 
The high and envied cele sbrity of J. Deleroix's Perfumes has 
produced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which 
Jelcroix & Co. have obtained Injune | from the High C ourt 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights. 


RAWING PAPER.—TuHomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and Wholesale Stationer, 
No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
me —_ actory, offers to the Public his. Smooth-rolled Drawin 
ver, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough a | 
Hi alt Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, and which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked ap proval, notwithstandin 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities ar 
substitute other spurious papers for it. The Smooth- rolled 
Drawing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. C.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as eee x his name 
in the water-mark. These precautions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Boards, white and tinted, made 
from his own improved paper—Crayon Papers and Boards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Arc hitec ts, &c.—'Tracing 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to French—Tissue Papers 
for Plans, made to ny y size larger than have yet bee en offe red, 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
Complete in Ninety-eight Vols. small Octavo. 


LIFE, New EprrTion, 10 Vols., 21 Engravings. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols., 96 Engravings. 
POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vols., 26 Engravings. 
PROSE WRITINGS, 28 Vols., 56 Engravings. 
ANY ODD VOLUMES TO MAKE UP SETS. 


The following detached :-— 


SELECT POETRY, 6 Vols. 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, 4 Vols. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 9 Vols. 
PERIODICAL CRITICISM, 5 Vols. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, (Scortanp,) 5 Vols. 
All in Small Octavo, done up in Cloth Boards, very handsomely, with Gilt Back-titles. 5s. per Volume. 


SEPARATE, IN SMALL OCTAVO, OR 24mo. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL.—MARMION.—LADY OF THE LAKE.— 
ROKEBY.—LORD OF THE ISLES.—BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, AND OTHER 


POEMS, 24mo. Pocket Edition. 
SELECT POETRY. 6 Vols. 24mo. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh. 


Pocket Edition. 
These contain the Author's last Introductions, and the Editor’s Notes, which are not to be found in any 
other editions. 
All done up in Cloth, Silk, Roan, or Morocco. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, (TatEs or a GranpFATHER,) Scnoo. Copy, 
2 Turck Vots. wirH CoLourED Map, Bound, 10s. 


To be completed in December. 


WHITTAKER & CO, London. 








ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 24, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Wares 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The ieee ate especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. fis, and most 
splendid collection of new patte y inthe a. ah is comanne 
durability of fabric and nove in design, with economy i 
price.—CABINET FURNITU RE, BRITISH ond PAKIS IAN. 
This Pe ey from its extensive stock and superior ited ty 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given of 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worste od, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion Joy Le heen paid to the selection of war ranted colours and 
exquisite de 
LYON, HOTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


NOWLAND’S LOTION.—This invaluable 

preparation, equally remarkable for its long-established 
celebrity and elegant adaptation for many useful purposes, 
pa at this season ples nsing peomenty against the recurrence 
TANEOUS IMPURITIES, and every species of IRRITA- 
BIL r TY and be OLORATION incident to an increasing tem- 
perature. As a TOILET requisite, the Lotion refreshes the Skin, 
preserves its smoothness and elasticity, and establishes an 
enduring vivacity of the Complexion.—* ROBERT SHAW, 33, 
Queen-st.C heapside,’ ‘is engraved on the rg and‘ The Theo- 
ry of Beauty’ is inc losed. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 85. 6d. 


vryN 
HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premature grave) by means of bs little 
plain water, without the disagreeable and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines, It is far superior to —_ lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords the 
desirable convenience of being, with its contents, conveyable 
in the pocket or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate place, 
—VOICE CONDUCTORS, designed by Dr.Scot? upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, calculated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness, The 
highest power conductor, or SONIFERON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the ve acure s of conversation. The 
lowest power, Or self-supporting ET, exempts the wearer 
from the trouble of holding rempe ts to the ear ; it may even be 
worn under hats und bonnets. ‘These, with the intermediate 
Conductors, are adapted to every shade of deafness. ere 
sons in the countr Lous receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to W. Pine, Superintendent at Dr. Scort’'s Re- 























Pository, 369, Serand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London, 
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HENRY G. BOHN'’S LIST OF REMAINDERS. 


Tue Trave are respectfully informed, that all the following Books may be had on liberal terms. A detailed Remainder Catalogue, 
extending to 96 pages, will be supplied gratis, in any number, with blank for name, on application to the Advertiser, 


4 anv 5, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


e 
Nichols’ Progresses, Processions, 
Festivities, and Pageants of Queen Elizabeth ; among which are 
interspersed other Solemnities, Public Expenditures, and Ke- 
markable Events, during the Reign of that illustrious Princess. 
3 vols. ito. Plates; published at 9. 9s., reduced to 4. 4s. 


Nichols’ Progresses, Processions, 
Festivities, and Pageants of King James the First, his Queen, 
Family, and Court, &c,. 4 vols. 4to, Plates ; published at 10/.10s., 
reduced to ai. lis. 6d. 


Meyrick’s Painted Illustrations 


of Ancient Arms, Armour, and Tournaments, containing 100 
richly-illuminated Plates, heightened with gold and silver, ex- 
hibiting some of the finest Specimens existing in England. 3 
vols. imperial 4to.; published at 21/., reduced to 8/, 8s., neatly 
half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges gilt. 


Meyrick’s Engraved Illustrations 


of Ancient Arms and Armour. A Series of 154 very highly- 
finished Etchings of the Details of Ancient Armour, and of the 
Collection at Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. Engraved by 
Joseph Skelton, with Descriptions by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 

..D. &e. 2 vols. imp. 4to. with fine Portrait ; pub. at 11/.11s., 
een to 4l. 4s., neatly half-bound morocco, uncut, top edges 
gilt. 


Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps. 
109 beautiful Engravings by Finden and others. 2 vols. medium 
4to.; published at 10/., reduced to 3/. 13s. éd.; or Large Paper, 
with Proof Impressions, 2 vols. royal 4to.; pub. at 15/., reduced 
to 5l. 5s.; or India Proof Impressions, 2 vols. royal 4to.; pub- 
lished at 20/., reduced to 71. 10s. 


Pugin’s Examples of Gothic 
Architecture. selected from Ancient Edifices in England. 3 vols. 
4to. with 225 Engravings by Le Keux; published at 12/. 12s., re- 
duced to 71, 17s. 6d, 


Cotman’s Engravings of the 
Sepulchre} Brasses in Norfolk and Suffolk. New and greatly- 
enlarged Edition, edited by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, Ki. 
L.L.D, F.S.A. &c, 2 vols. folio., price 6/. 6s.; or large paper, 
2 vols. imperial folio, price 8/. 8s. 


e = 
Cotman’s Etchings of Architectural 
and Picturesque Remains in various Counties of England, but 
chiefly in Norfolk; with Descriptions, and an Index, by Thos. 
Rickman, Esq. Architect. 2 vols. imp. folio, containi 240 
mate -epested Etchings ; published at the rate of 24/., reduced 
to of, 8s. 


s 4 e 
Gilpin’s Works on the Picturesque 
in Landscape Scenery and Gardening. 12 vols. 8vo. with 187 
Aqua-tinta Engravings ; published at 10/, 10s., reduced to 4. 4s. 


THE FOLLOWING ESTEEMED WORKS ON 


COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE 


Are all new and greatly-improved Editions, elegantly printed 
in royal 4to. : the Plates, which are chiefly by f D. Hard 
ing, Allom, and Davis, are worked off on tinted 
paper, and the bindings are uniform : 

ROBINSON’S RURAL ARCHITECTURE: 
a Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages, in 96 Plates, 4th 
Edition, in which Estimates are now for the first time added. 
Royal 4to.; reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 5s. half morocco. 


ROBINSON’S DESIGNS for GATE COT- 
TAGES, LODGES, PARK ENTRANCES, from the humblest 
* % Ca * amen In 48 Plates, royal 4to., reduced from 2/. 2s, 
ROBINSON'S DESIGNS for ORNAMENTAL 


VILLAS. In a Series of 96 Plates, reduced from 4i. 4s. to 2U. 5s. 


ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
A Series of Designs for the Parsonage, the Inn, School-house, 
Alms Houses, Market House, ‘Town Hall, Church, &c. In 41 
Plates, royal 4to., reduced to 1/. 4s. 


ROBINSON’S DESIGNS for FARM BUILD- 
INGS, with a view to prove that the simplest forms may be ren- 
dered ornamental by a proper disposition of the rudest materials, 
56 Plates, royal 4to., reduced from 2/. 2s. to 1. Ls. 6d. 

ROBINSON’S NEW SERIES of DESIGNS 
for ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES and VILLAS, with estimates 
of the probable cost of erecting them ; forming a sequel to the 
Works entitled * Rural Architecture’ and * Ornamental Villas.’ 
56 Plates, elegantly printed in 1 vol. royal 4to., the Plates on 





5 








es s e,4e 

Murphy’s Arabian Antiquities of | 
Spain. 100 highly-finished Line Engravings of the most remark- | 
able Remains of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and | 
Mosaics of the Spanish Arabs, now existing in the Peninsula; | 
including the magnificent Palace of Alhambra, the celebrated 
Mosque and Bridge of Cordova, the Royal Villa of Geueralitte, 
and the Casa de Carbon; with lettergpress descriptions, atlas 
folio; published at 42/., reduced to 127. 12s., elegantly half-bd. 
morocco, edges gilt. 


Ptr . : 
Williams’s Select Views in Greece. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo., 64 exquisitely-beautiful Line Engravings b 
the first Artists; published at 6/. 6s., reduced to 2/, 12s. 6d., half- 
bound morocco. 
The Same, 2 vols. royal 4to. India Proofs; India | 
Proofs before the Letters; and Proofs and Etchings. 


Daniell’s Oriental Scene 


| 
of the Architecture and Antiquities of Hindostan. With letter- | 
press Descriptions. 6 vols. in three, folio; published at 18/.18s., 


'e 150 Plates 


reduced to 6/. 6s. half-bound morocco. 


: 
Daniell’s Picturesque Delineations | 

of Animated Nature. 125 Plates, with Letter-press Descriptions. 

2 vols. folio; published at 16d. 16s., reduced to 4/, 4s. half-boun' 

morocco, uniform with the Oriental Scenery. 


eee 

Flaxman’s Compositions from | 
HOMER'S ILIAD and ODYSSEY, 75 beautiful Outlines. 2 
vols. oblong folio; published at 5/, 5s., reduced to 2/. 10s. 


Flaxman’s Aischylus. 2% Plates, oblong 


folio; published at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to 1, 5s. 


Flaxman’s Hesiod. 7 riates, oblong folio; 
published at 2/. 12s. 6d., reduced to il. 5s. 


Flaxman’s Compositions of the 


Acts of Mercy. A Series of beaunful Designs, in the manner of 
Ancient Sculptu Oblong folio; published at 2/. 2s., reduced 
to 1. ls., elegantly half-bound morocco. 


Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, 


with 52 Plates, and a fine Portrait, new Edition, enlarged; with 
an Unpublished Lecture and ‘Two Orations on Canova and 
Banks. Also an Address by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. 
ll. Is, 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies 


of Great Britain. Selected from our Cathedrals and Churches, 
for the purpose of preserving correct representations of the best 
Historical Illustrations extant, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical Descriptions and 
Introduction. Folio, 147 beautifully-finished Etchings, some 
highly illuminated; published at 19/., reduced to 8/. 8s. half-bd. 
morocco. 


Holbein’s Portraits of the Court 


of Henry the Eighth: a Series of exquisitely-beautiful coloured 
Plates, ¢ngraved by Bartolozzi, Cooper, and others; with Bio- 
graphical Letter-press, by Edmund Lodge, Esq. > Ato. 5 
published at 15/. 15s., reduced to 5/. 15s. 6d., elegantly half-bd. 
morocco, full gilt. 


2 . 

The Loseley Manuscripts.—Manuscripts 
and other rare Documents illustrative of some of the more mi- 
nute particulars of English History, Biography, and Manners, 
from the time of Henry VIII. to that of James L., preserved in 
the muniment room at Loseley House, in Surrey, now first 
edited, with Notes, by Alfred John Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo.; 
published at lM, ly., reduced to 10s, 6d. 


Buffon’s Natural History, translated, 
with Notes and Observations, by W. Smellie. Covetally cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged, with a Life of Butfon, by W. 
Wood, F.L.S. 20 vols. svo. illustrated by above 600 copper-plate 
Engravings ; published at 12/., reduced to 8/. 


Hooker’s Botanical Miscellany, 


illustrated with 153 Plates, many finely coloured, complete in 9 
Parts, forming 3 thick vols. royal 8vo. ; published at 5/. 5s., ree 
duced to 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Richardson’s Fauna of North 


America, Vol. III, FISHES. 4to. coloured Plates; reduced 
to ll. 4s. 


The Same, Vol. IV. InsEcts, by Kirby, coloured 





tinted paper, 2/. 2s. 


Memoirs of Cecil, Lord Burghley, 


now first published from the Originals, by the Rev. Dr. Nares, 
3 vols. 4to. fine Portraits; pub. at 9/. 9s., reduced to 3/. 13s. 6d, 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 


and Engravers. 2 vols, 4to. ; pub. at 5/, 5s., reduced to 3l, 5s, 


= o 4 s 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
New Edition, greatly enlarged, improved, and _ corrected, con. 
taining above five thousand additional articles from Pliny, 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and other Classical Authorities. By PF. ii 
Lempricre. In this Edition, also, the finest ancient Statues and 
Busts extant are noticed, and a reference made to the Collec. 
tions in which they are now preserved, Complete in | thick 
vol. 4to., printed to range with the best English Dictionaries 
of Language, History, and Science. Lately published at ai, a, 
reduced to 12s. 


One of the most esteemed and learned Philological 
Works of the present age. 


ogs ° 
Museum Criticum ; or, Cambridge 
Classical Researches ; a Series of Philological Papers, Criticism 
Essays, Fragments of Greek and Koman Authors. unpublished 
Notes of Scholars, Learned Correspondence and Memoirs, &e. 
by many of the most talented Critics of the University, includ- 
ing Bishops Biomfield and —- Professor Monk, Elmsley, 
Dr. Burney, Hare, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo.; published at 2/. 2s,, 
reduced to 16s. 


7 4 
Clarke’s Travels in various Coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, and Atrica, particularly Russia, Tartary, 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, and Scandinavia. Maps 
and Plates, 11 vols, svo.; published at 10/., reduced to 5/. 5s, 


Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, transiate 
into English Verse, by William Stewart Rose. 8 vols. fep. 8vo, 
handsomely printed; pub. at 3. 16s., reduced to li. Ls, éd, 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
Walpole’s Private Correspondence, 


in which the blanks are for the first time filled up. Complete 
in —_ 8vo. closely printed. Just published at 2/, 6s., reduced 
toll. Is. 


The Duchess d?Abrantes’? Memoirs 


of Napoleon, his Court and Family. 2 thick vols. 8vo. (compre 
hending the whole of the former edition in 8 vols. whieh was 
published at 5/. 12s.) with 16 tine Portraits. Lately published at 
ll, 4s., reduced to 12s. 


Stothard’s Illustrated Edition of 


BURNS. ‘The complete Poetical and Prose Works of Robert 
Burns, with an Account of his Life and Writings, and some Ob- 
servations on the Character and Condition of the Scottish Pea- 
santry, by Dr. Currie. New kdition, with considerable Addi- 
tions, by his Brother, Gilbert Burus. 4 vols. svo. illustrated by 
tine Portrait by Nasmyth, ac-simile of his handwriting, and 16 
beautiful Engravings after the Designs of ‘Thomas Stothard. 
ublished at 3/. 3s., reduced to 1. 4s. 


Colman’s Broad Grins, with New aici 


tional Db nae in Verse. 12mo. 7th Edition, with 16 Woodcuts; 
4s. 


reduce 
Lady M. W. Montagu’s Letters, 


now first published complete, with the blanks filled up. To 
which are added her Miscellaneous Works; and an Account of 
the Court of George I. Edited by Lord Wharneliffe. 3 vols. 
§vo. handsomely printed, with tine Portraits, engraved on steel, 
Lately published at 2/. 2s., reduced to 14. 1s. bound in extra gils 
cloth. 


e : 

Carter’s Ancient Architecture of 
England; 109 large copperplate Engravings, comprising upwards 
of 2,000 Specimens, shown in Plan, Elevation, Section, and De- 
tail. New and much improved edition, with Indexes, Alpha- 
betical, Chronological, and Systematic; and Illustrative Notes, 
by John Britton, Esq. F.8.A. &c. Two vols. in 1, royal folio, 
fine impressions of the Plates; published at 12/. 12s., reduced 
to 5/. 5s. half-bound morocco. 


° * 

Carter’s Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture and Painting, now remaining in England, from the 
Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII. 120 large Engrav- 
ings, taany of which are beautifully coloured, and several 
highly illuminated with gold. In 1 handsome vol. royal folio; 
reduced to #/, 8. 





Plates ; reduced to 1. 7s. 





Books lately published by Henry G. 


The Zoology of Capt. Beechey’s 


Voyage to the Pacific and Bering’s Strait, illustrated with 50 
finely-coloured Plates by Sowerby, in one handsome vol. 4to. 
rice 5/.5s., containing,— 
MAMMALIA, by Dr. Richardson. 
lee oe 54 mf Visors, Bes. 
FISHES, by G. 'T. Lay, Esq. and E. T. Bennett, Esq. 
CRUSTACEA, by Ric Fei g Resotag Esq. . 
REPTILES and BATRACHIANS, by John E. Gray, Esq. 
(In this class will be found a fine figure of the salamander.) 
MOLUSCOUS ANIMALS and their SHELLS, by J. E. Gray, 
Esq. and Wm. Sowerby, Esq. 
(This class forms a very important one, and is illustrated 
by above two hundred figures of shells, beautifully en- 
_#raved by Mr. Sowerby, and bighly finished in colours.) 
GEOLOGY, by Professor Buckland. 
(Illustrated with large folding plates of the Geological 
Strata of the Coasts.) 


Bauer’s Illustrations of the Genera 


of Ferns, displaying the Character of each Genus, in a Series of 
magnified Dissections and Figures, highly finished in colours, 
after the beautiful Drawings of Francis Bauer, Esq. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. &c., Botanical Draughtsman to her Majesty; with De- 
scriptions by Sir Wm. Jackson Hooker, F.R.A. and LS. &c. To 
be completed in Ten Parts, imperial 8vo. each i en 


Bishop Porteus’s complete Works. 


6 vols. 8vo. ; pub. at 2/. 10s., reduced to 11. 5s. ingilt cloth. 


Bohn. 
The Botany of Capt. Beechey’s 


Voyage, by Sir William Jackson Hooker; illustrated by 1@ 
Plates, beautifully engraved. ‘To be completed in Ten Patt, 
4to. Parts I. to VIII. are already published, price 15s, each. 


Sowerby’s Manual of Conchology: 


’ 
acomplete Introduction to the Science, illustrated 





T 
Plates, at the rate of 12s. per Part. Parts I. to lV. are ready. 


Hooker’s Flora Boreali-Americana, 
or the Botany of British North America; illustrated by 240 Plates 
and a large Map. To be completed in Twelve Parts, royal 4to. 
Parts I. to X. are already published, price 1/. 1s. each. 





by 530 figures of Shells, etched on copperplates, in which the 
most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera esté 
blished up to the present time, arranged in Lamarckian order, 
accompanied by copious explanations—observations respecti™s 
the geographical or geological distribution of each—tabulo 
views of the Systems of Lamarck and De Blainville—a Glos#" 
of technical terms, &c. &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 1. 5s., or with Plate 
beautifully coloured, 2/. 5s. 





— 





London: James Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court. Chancery Lane. 


oksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for S 


Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 14, Wellin 
radfute, Edinburgh ; ani . Camp 


COTLAND, Messrs. Bell & 


n-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; apd sold byall 
ow ;~for IRBLAND, J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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